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the Perils of Abuse 


N 1938 C@NGRESS created a quasi-judicial regula- 
tory autMority for commercial air transportation 
which had a§ one of its most salutary features a large 
measure of independence from executive government 
departments and routine politics. 

It was a real magna carta for an industry which had 
political football in Wash- 
ington, subject to the worst 
kind of abuses from all 
sides. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act was, and remains today, 
one of the best legislative 

made in creating a new agency. 

President Roosevelt’s early appointments were not 
noteworthy and the sluggish endeavors of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the early days can be attributed, 
not to the law, but to the personalities charged with 
carrying out the Congressional mandate. 
were made, and despite criticism of delays and pro- 
crastination, the record of the CAB has not been un- 
satisfactory. Many of its decisions are subject to 
dispute and opinion, but the commercial air transport 
industry has been strengthened, enlarged and largely 
stabilized because of the legislative power behind the 

But there are danger signals arising. 

The word “politics” was heard very infrequently in 
CAB matters until the late President Roosevelt made 
a most unfortunate appointment to the Board in the 
person of Josh Lee, defeated senator from Oklahoma. 
It was probably the most unfortunate event in air 
to discredit the Board from the start. In addition to 
quite an utter lack of understanding of air transport 
and its relation to the national welfare, Mr. Lee also 
lacks an understanding of what comprises a quasi- 
judicial government agency. 

Unfortunate as may be the presence of Josh Lee on 
wag the industry itself should heed before it is too 
ate. 

An able and independent newspaper columnist, 
Thomas L. Stokes, has taken to task in the public 
prints one of the airlines for alleged political pressures 
in the Great Lakes-Florida route case. We are not at- 


been nothing more than a 
Fy Ml 
efforts the Congress has 
But the personalities improved as new appointments 
Board. 
transport history since 1938. Josh Lee has done nfuch 
the Board, however, there are other danger signals 
tempting to discuss the merits or demerits of his case 


(Turn to page 6) 











American Aviation Associates’ V.P. 


Cyril C. Thompson, who resigned as vice president of United Air 
Lines September 26 after 17 years with that airline, and who has 
been elected executive vice president of American Aviation Asso- 
ciates, Inc., publishers of AMERICAN AVIATION and other aviation 

periodicals. 
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From the center of Chicago’s famous loop— its 
downtown area—to its present municipal airport, 
is a distance of twelve miles. Measured in terms of 
time, it’s at least forty minutes away by the best 
surface transportation available. 

But now that the war is over, the further de- 
velopment of the helicopter, when used for shuttle- 
service, promises to “‘lop off leagues from the loop”’ 
—and from other downtown areas to airports in 
cities all over America. For few American cities of 
over 100,000 population, are less than forty minutes 
away from existing municipal airports. 

Such a trip will be only a ten minute hop by 
helicopter. And in the hands of professional pilots, 
such helicopter shuttle-service will be as safe as it 
is swift. For stop lights, street intersections and 
heavy traffic will be eliminated, shaving time sched- 
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ules to save as much as a half-hour at each end of 
your trip. 

For shori-haul service, too, from smaller to 
larger cities, and for trips to remote and otherwise 
inaccessible locations with no landing facilities, the 
helicopter will prove practical and useful. 

At McDonnell, now that the war has ended, we 
are gontinuing the development and production of 
advanced types of aircraft to serve our Armed 
Forces in helping to maintain peace and order in 
the world. 

But in addition, we are ready right now, to sit 
down with you to work out specifications for the 
adaptation of our helicopter to your particular 
commercial needs...a type of helicopter which 
can be utilized successfully for almost any type of 
utilitarian service ...almost anywhere in the world. 
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GREAT NEWS 
FOR TRAVELERS! 





Air priorities 





virtually withdrawn 








The Army recently 
announced radical revisions in the priorities situa- 
tion—opening up the airlines generally to the 
public September 15th. We estimate that only 
10 per cent of the space on United Mainliners will 
be subject to priorities and that in October all 


priorities will be withdrawn. 


And here is more good news. Following United’s 
policy of passing on to the public the benefits of 
savings, travelers returning to United again will 
find that fares have been sharply reduced. The 
cost of your Mainliner tickets is 24 per cent lower 
than it was before the war. Air express tariff is 


12 per cent lower. 


Now you can plan to go and ship by air. Enjoy 


the speed, comfort and economy of air transpor- 


tation, and when you fly—fly United—the nation’s 
pioneer coast-to-coast airway between scores of cities. 

Reservations can now be made by civilians 
virtually on a prewar basis. Call United Air Lines 


for complete air travel information. 
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UNITED ; AIR LINE 


United Air Lines has been presented with an Award of Honor by the National Sajety Council jor 
having flown more than a billion passenger miles in the past three years without a fatal accident 


We are proud of our flight personnel and ground employees who made this record possible 
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Wheels and Brakes 
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Aichigns 
Bureau, 
Angele * 
“| where it counts...on the ground! 
, aa 
With aircraft wheels and brakes, it isn’t the 

aan long distance flight records that test their 
an “stuff” — they just go along for the landing. 
von Take-offs and landings, particularly short 
2 voor. flights and frequent stops, are the proving 
“8 grounds. 
resident 
one After one of the country’s largest air lines—whose planes 

average 3600 hours a year, with landings every sixty min- 
cr utes— changed to Hayes Wheels and Hayes Heavy-Duty 
mo Expander Tube Brakes, they built up this annual brake 
Edie record per plane: 
n weak 


“@! OVERHAULS REDUCED FROM 5 to 2 
n| OVERHAUL CHARGES CUT 48% 
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and vindicated in the 
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against PCA, but the fact remains that the Stokes 
article isn’t going to help the air transport industry. 

There is nothing that will more quickly destroy an 
independent quasi-judicial government agency than 
abuse and lack of confidence. Airlines, and cities too, 
have every right to promote their cases before the 
Board. But to abuse the privilege in any way is one 
certain way of having the airlines thrown into the rail- 
road-dominated I. C. C. 

The public is in no mood for an airing of airline 
troubles in the press. When the airlines were young 
and not taken too seriously, the public enjoyed reading 
about the scraps and the battles. Aviation was a minor 
league circus. But the airlines have grown up. The 
public expects maturity of action and judgment. This 
is no time for monkey-business, for political pressures 
and grab-bags, and any airline that does so imperils 
the entire industry. 

The warning signals are up. They have been up 
for some time. Three times the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has warned the airlines of undue political pres- 
sure. Unless the industry can police itself, there may 
be serious trouble ahead. 

Certain airlines have gone to extremes in bringing 
pressure—and they ought to realize clearly the risk 
of forcing any sort of political explosion which will 
lose for the industry an independent regulation which 
they will never get back again once it is gone. It is 
time for mature thinking. The rules of the game must 
be observed. 


A Distinguished Record 


HEN THE BOYS in years to come recall military 

air transportation, they should not overlook the 
astonishing record established by the Southwest Pacific 
Wing of the Pacific Division of Air Transport Com- 
mand. 

In 14 months of operations with C-47s, the Wing 
flew 47,000,000 miles without losing a pound of freight 
or scratching a single passenger, and with scarcely an 
exception the pilots were straight out of flying school 
and joined the Wing with 300 and 400 hours each. 

The longest overwater route was a thousand miles. 
The routes extended from Australia to New Guinea, 


where the high mountains and abominable weather . 


don’t make for easy flying, and on up and into the 
Philippine archipelago. No airway aids, no commercial 
radio facilities, and airfields that could have stood 
improvement. 

Many military operations have done exceptional jobs, 
but airline men were supervising much of the work. 
In the Southwest Pacific Wing, there were no experi- 
enced airline men to make decisions. The whole gang 
were just lads who had been well trained by the Army 
and who did the best they knew how—with a 100% 
safety record. Brig. Gen. Edward Alexander was the 
Commanding Officer. You’ll seek far for a record to 
equal this one. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


175 Days to Six 


OUR MEN watched with more than usual interes 

the departure of the ATC Globester from Washing. 

ton Airport on Sept. 27 on the first regularly-scheduled 
globe-circling flight. 

For these four men recalled the first flight around 
the globe which they made as Army Air Corps lieu. 
tenants 21 years earlier, a flight which covered 27,000 
miles in 175 days to make aerial history. Respected 
and able Erik Nelson and Leigh Wade, now generals 
in the AAF; Les Arnold who now is with Eastern Ai 
Lines after another distinguished period of service in 
the Army during the war, and personable, likeable 
Jack Harding who came up from Texas to participate 
in the ceremonies—all four men had established a 
record in 1924 that proved to be a milestone in aviation 
history. 

It was a Douglas transport, a C-54, that they saw 
depart on a few swift hops around the world—a regular 
six-day flight that has no record-setting ambitions 
And it was with four Douglas biplanes, each powered 
with but a single 450 h.p. Liberty engine and each with 
a wing span of but fifty feet, that the 1924 flight was 
made. Only two of the original four planes completed 
the circuit back to Seattle. 

Few of the young men flying the big transports over 
oceans and continents today have any recollection a 
the flight which Nelson, Wade, Arnold and Harding 
(four of the total of eight in the crews) made unde 
hazardous and trying circumstances. Their flying time 
was fifteen days and 11 hours, not bad considering the 
conditions in those days, but the ground delays, re 
pairs and other incidents took the total calendar time 
to 175 days, or almost six months. Two decades have 
brought terrific progress. Within a few weeks com 
mercial services on regular schedule, with all the com- 
forts found in domestic U. S. air transport, will be 
available to many parts of the world. Thanks to the 
ATC, the globe circling facilities of today’s air transpor- 
tation are being brought to the attention of the public 


Congressional Indiscretion 


ALTIMORE is protesting that it should be declared 

a port of entry for trans-Atlantic air traffic and we 
can well understand why any coastal city would wan! 
this distinction. In its plea for consideration we take 
no position—that is a matter for the CAB after cor- 
sideration of all the facts. 

But Representative Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., hardly 
helped Baltimore’s position when he appeared before 
a CAB examiner to help plead the case. He reminded 
the examiner that he is a member of the House ap 
propriations committee, a none-too-subtle way d 
threatening the CAB that if it didn’t designate Balti- 
more, then the indiscreet Congressman from Baltimore 
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ie Maun wipal ONE OF THE BIGGEST, 


BUSIEST AIRPORTS OF 
"EM ALL PICKS 


PHILLIPS 


\ \ 7E want you to know about an airport 
and staff that is on its toes, alert, 
and progressive as they come! 


The Tulsa Municipal Airport isn’t just a 
post-war dream...it’s a present-day reality. 


Previously restricted because of mili- 
tary security, these are the facts of this tre- 
mendous operation: It comprises 1,680 
acrés of land. It has six concrete runways, 
8.5 miles in total and 150 feet in width; 





these runways accommodate the largest 
bombers and cargo ships built—and with 
its modern facilities it will be able to 
handle 2,500 planes daily! 


Tulsa’s fueling facilities are another fea- 
ture. New-type pumps in use are capable 
of pumping 80 gallons of gasoline a min- 
ute. Gasoline storage tanks have been in- 
creased in capacity to 100,000 gallons. 


Now, here’s the pitch for Phillips: We 
think a pretty good indication of an Aviation 
Gasoline is the kind of people and places that 
use it. We think the fact that Tulsa Muni- 
cipal Airport is a Phillips customer speaks 
louder than all the product claims in the 
world. 


We earned this confidence . . . we'd like 
a chance to earn yours. If you have a prob- 
lem which involves aviation gasoline, why 
not let us take a crack at it? Just write to 
the Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 




















(Above) Main administration 
building at the Tulsa Municipal 
Airport—one of the most at- 
tractively designed buildings to 
be found at any airport. 


(Left) C. W. Short, Jr., Manager 
of the Tulsa Municipal Airport 
since its inception in 1928, and 
well known throughout the 
aviation industry. 














would seek revenge in cutting the CAB appropriations. 
The examiner rightfully struck the remarks from the 


record. 


Perhaps Baltimore should be designated, perhaps not. 
The CAB is not infallible in its judgment. 
CAB was created as a quasi-judicial body by Congress 
to act in the best interests of the public. 
private interests are endeavoring to bully the CAB and 


groups ought to know better, for the political deterior. 
ation of the CAB will mean the transfer of airline 


regulation to the I. C. C. Then it will be too late t 


But the 


Too many 


to exert pressure of all kinds. Some of these pressure 


scream bloody murder. 
wasn’t a very astute public servant when he tried tp 
threaten the CAB. Better to lose a case or two thap 
to bully, threaten or risk losing an independent aviation 
government body. 


Congressman D’Alesandro 


Wayne W. Parrisu. 








‘Certainly Not in Utah' 


To the Editor: 


In the September 15th issue of AMERICAN 
AvraTion, there is an article entitled “Brick- 
bats Fly as Minnesota Group and CAA Officials 
Tangle Over Regulation.” This is on Page 27. 
Part of the article is devoted evidently to a 
letter or comments made by my friend Les 
Schroeder, concerning statements which Mr. 
E. J. Robbins made at a meeting in Minnesota. 


In Paragraph 1, Mr. Schroeder refers to a 
statement by Mr. Robbins which states, in 
effect, that a man in Utah attempting to fly 
an intra-state operation, handling passengers 
and International Harvester parts, was put out 
of business by some economic regulation. If 
you refer to the article, you will see what 
I mean. 


Many readers of AMERICAN AVIATION will 
notice this item and perhaps believe that some 
agency in Utah is attempting economic regu- 
lation of flight operation. Perhaps the case 
referred to by Mr. Robbins did happen in some 
state, but it was certainly not in Utah. The 
Utah State Aeronautics Commission is vig- 
orously opposed to any economic regulation 
of non-scheduled flight operations, at this time, 
by either the Federal Government or by state 
agencies. Our position is represented by the 
Resolution of the Administrator’s Non-Sche- 
duled Flying Advisory Committee, as sub- 
mitted to the Administrator, pertaining to the 
proposed Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations 
which is: 


“The Non-Scheduled Advisory Committee 
believes that Proposed Part 42 of the Civil 
Air Regulations is so extreme in nature 
that if enacted it will constitute a com- 
plete economic embargo on the develop- 
ment of local commerce by air. The 
original concept of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions is breached by this proposal for 
previous operational experience and acci- 
dent records do not establish the need for 
such stringency from the standpoint of 
public safety. It is therefore earnestly 
recommended that the Admnistrator enter 
this resolution in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s records on or before October 1, 
1945 and request the Board to postpone any 
hearings on Proposed Part 42 until after 
the next meeting of the Committee at 
which time specific notations will be made 
respecting each section and paragraph of 
the proposed part.” 

I might state that there is no other Utah 
State agency interested in the type of regula- 
tion referred to and while we are on the sub- 
ject of regulations, the Utah State Aeronautics 
Commission is opposed to any kind of regula- 
tion whether it be on a Federal, State, or 
Municipal level, with the exception of the bare 
minimum necessary for reasons of safety. 

JOSEPH S. BERGIN 


Director of Aeronautics 
State of Utah 
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Another Airline Slogan 


To the Editor: 
Your closing editorial on page 7 of the 
September 1 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, 


headed “Delta’s Crack Slogan,” leads me to 
call to your attention another airline slogan— 
one which has recently been created by a 
local advertising agency in connection with 
some material being published for Tulsa. 

That slogan is: “From Tulsa By Air You 
Can Go Anywhere.” 

A recent printed piece, which is head- 
lined by this slogan, was prepared by the 
agency in connection with one of the three 
brochures which recently have been produced 
on Tulsa. A glance at the list of cities shown 
on this sheet, the majority of which are 
starred to indicate that they may be reached 
by direct one-plane service from Tulsa, readily 
indicates the truth of the slogan. 


I. W. SHANNON, President, 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. 





(Many of these booklets may be obtained 
from American Aviation Book and Periodical 
Dept., American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.) 


A booklet on “Small Airports” has been 
published by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and is for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for ten 
cents. Its chapters cover planning, design, 
construction, operations and finances, and 
maintenance. 


The Mutual Aircraft Conference, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., has pub- 
lished an Aircraft Hull Rate Manual which 
gives fundamental information regarding 
aircraft hull insurance. The rates it con- 
tains apply to single-engined craft only 


A new catlog for 1945 of Films from 
Britain, available in the U. S., has been re- 
leased by the British Information Services 
Pilms are loaned to groups on a service 
charge basis. They cover general subjects 
of interest to any audience and specialized 
subjects for professional, trade and academic 
groups. More information can be obtained 
from the British Information Services, 1336 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C 


A study “Air-Cargo Potentials between the 
U. S. and Honduras,” prepared by the Trans- 
portation Unit for the Department of Com- 
merce’s Industrial Reference Service is now 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., or the depart- 
ment’s field offices for Sc. 





The 1945 (33rd) Wilbur Wright Memorial 
Lecture delivered by T. P. Wright, Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, May 31 in 


London has been printed as a public docu- 
ment and can be obtained for 15c per copy 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








WINGS OF TOMORROW. By Clive Turnbull 


64 pp. IUustrated. F. H. Johnston Publish- 
ing Co., Sydney, Australia. (Approx. $14 
U. S. plus duties) 7 s. 6 d. Australia 


Wings of Tomorrow, a slender volume by 
Clive Turnbull, is a breezy, popularly-written 
history of Australian National Airways, the 
largest airline down under. The best parts of 
the book are the early chapters describing the 
formation and growth of the company. ANA 
started in 1932 when Victor Holyman made the 
108-mile hop from Launceton (Tasmania) t 
Flinders Island in a Fox Moth with three pas 
sengers, one of them hunched on a folding 
seat facing the tail. The narrative threads it 
way quite skilfully through a complicate 
series of consolidations and reorganizations 
beginning with the joining of Holyman and L 
Johnson interests to form the Tasmanian Aerial 
Services Pty. Ltd. The history covers al 
stages through the organization of Australian 
National Airways Pty. Ltd. in 1936 to ANA’ 
absorption in July. 1942, of Airlines of Aus 
tralia Ltd., which itself had previously ab- 
sorbed several smaller lines—a story also cov- 
ered for good measure. 

Statistical chapters and supplements ar 
clearly and neatly done, covering routes, flee! 
lists, and traffic statistics to 1945. 

The chapters on ANA'’s war services are in- 
formative in spite of a heavy dose of glamor- 
izing. ANA flew a number of DC-2 and DC-3 
aircraft on rescue missions, courier services, 
forward: supply flights, convoy patrol, and 
other assignments not generally the lot of 
placid airliners. From Dec. 1941 to June 194 
ANA flew 31,860 hours with its own, RAAF 
and USAAF transports. 

As the first extensive review of the largest 
Australian airline, this book is a worth-while 
addition to the aviation library. 


THE STANDARD GUIDE TO _ PRIVATE 
PLANES. By Lester Ott. 130 pp. Aeronau- 
tics Publishing Associates, New York. 


This book is designed to help the purchaser 
of personal aircraft in selecting what and 
how to buy, and contains interesting and 
valuable information on what to look for 
when buying a personal aircraft, together 
with data on flying regulations, navigation 
weather and how. to fly. It also includes di- 
rectory information on the various types of 
aircraft and engines, aircraft dealers and dis 


tributors, and an airport guide. While the 
general sections appear to be _ excellently 
handled, the directory sections do not appear 


tou be either complete, up to date or entirely 
accurate. Much of this is due undoubtedly 
to the time at which the book was published, 
with many manufacturers uncertain as W 
their plans and as to the details of the air 
craft they planned to manufacture. As a re 
sult, many of the specifications have changed 
considerably from those presented. In _ the 
airport guide section several airports are not 
listed which are later given as the address of 
dealers in the directory of dealers and dis 
tributors. And in the engine specification 
one obvious error appears to be the listing of 
fuel consumption for the Pratt & Whitney 
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R-985 engine at 49.05 gph and that for the 
comparable Wright engine at 33.93 gph. Fail- 
ure to caption drawings and illustrations like- 
wise causes confusion in the aircraft listing 
sections. 


THE LAW OF AVIATION. By Rowland W. 
Fizel. The Michie Company, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 396 pp. $7.50. 

A member of the bar of the City of Detroit, 
the author has been a Colonel in the Army as 
Staff Judge Advocate for the Air Transport 
Command. As chief legal adviser to the Com- 
manding General of ATC, Lieut. Gen. Harold 
L. George. he has been intimately identified 
with the vast expansion of air transportation 
over the world. General George has written 
an introduction to the current book, which is 
a second edition. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1927. 

Chapter headings are: Relation of the Law 
of Aviation to Other Branches of Juris- 
prudence; Historical Background of the De- 
velopment of Aviation Law; The Theory of 
Sovereignty in Air Space; The Law of Avia- 
tion Is a Branch of International Law: Aerial 
Warfare, Rules of the Air, Airports, The Sea- 
drome, Right to Navigate Over Another's Land, 
Aviation and Criminal Liability; Aviation and 
Insurance Contracts, Workmen's Compensation, 
Aircraft as a Common Carrier, Taxation and 
The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

The various Chicago agreements are included. 


THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL: 1945. By 
David C. Cooke. 192 pp. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., New York. $3.00. 


The hobby of model plane building now 
claims a following of more than three million. 
and this book is designed to give helpful 
hints, primarily non-technical in scope. This 
is a new edition of an older work, and among 
new features are chapters on the use of micro- 
film for model covering and miniature gas 
engine terms. Bad reproduction on several of 
the photos used for illustrations lessen their 
value in pointing up some of the tips. 








FNGINEERS WANTED 


Mechanical 
Electrical 
Civil 
Experience Adaptable 
to Aircraft 


Layout Draftsmen 
Aerodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 


Or others with at least several years of en- 
gineering experience v. hich will serve as a 
basis for aircraft work. 








Permanent positions are available in the en- 
gineering ot such planes as the Martin 202 
transport, commercial version of the Martin 
MARS, and o'her new commercial and mili- 
tary commitments. Write including full in- 
formation on education, experience and 
background. 


to Director of Engineering Perscnnel 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


— e 
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Twenty-Five Years Ago 











The Post Office Department awarded 
the air mail contract on the Seattle- 
Victoria route to Edward Hubbard. Hub- 
bard will operate the service with two 
Boeing machines. (Oct. 15, 1920). 


Lt. Austin, attempting a flight 
from Franco Field, Panama, to 
Washington, D. C., was forced by 
a hurricane to return to Panama. 
(Oct. 16, 1920). 


The Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
D. C. suffered a severe fire, in which han- 
gars, machines, fabric and woodworking 
shops, storeroom and other buildings were 
destroyed. Fifteen planes were also 
burned. (Oct. 16, 1920). 


The Canadian Air Board com- 
pleted a relay flight across Canada, 
from Halifax, N. S. to Vancouver, 
B. C. (Oct. 17, 1920). 


Four U. S. Army D. H. 4-Bs comovleted 
a return trip from Alaska, arriving at 
Mitchell Field, with a total round trip 
flying time of 112 hours for the 9,000 
miles. (Oct. 20, 1920). 


John L. Cope, F. R. G. S., left 
Norfolk on a two years’ survey of 
the west coast of the Woodell Sea 
and Graham Land. The survey is 
preliminary to a five year expedi- 
tion by airplane toe the Antarctic 
regions by a grouv of London scien- 
tists. (Oct. 21, 1920). 


The Gordon Bennett International 
Balloon race was held at Birmingham, 
Ala. under the auspices of the Aero Club 


of America and the F. A. I. (Oct. 23, 
1920). 
The “Santa Maria” and _ the 
“Pinta”, two-passenger and mail- 


carrying Aeromerine fiying boats, 
left New York. Each plane carried 
eleven passengers, a pilot and three 
mechanics. Their destination was 
Key West, Fla. (Oct. 23, 1920). 





Fifteen Years Ago | 








Comdr. Charles Kingsford-Smith, pilot- 
ing an Avro Avian DeHavilland, Gipsy 
motored, established a new record from 
Heston, England, to Port Darwin, Aus- 
tralia. The time was twenty-three hours, 
thirty minutes. (Oct. 9-19, 1930). 


The American glider altitude rec- 
ord was made by Warren Eaton, at 
Elmira, N. Y., at the established 
height of 2,409 ft. (Oct. 10, 1930). 


Laura Ingalls, piloting a DeHavilland 
Moth, DeHavilland Gipsy motored, flew 
from Los Angeles to New York in the 
flying time of twenty-five hours, thirty- 
five minutes. (Oct. 13-16, 1930). 


Southern Air Fast Express in- 
augurated an air mail route from 
Atlanta, Ga. to Los Angeles, Calif., 
connecting with Eastern Air Trans- 
port at Atlanta. (Oct. 15, 1930). 


The All-Eastern States Air Races were 


held at Trenton, N. J., under the auspices 
of the American Legion. (Oct. 18-19, 
1930). 

Mrs. Keith Miller flew from Los 
Angeles to New York City in the 
flying time of twenty-one hours, 
forty-seven minutes. Mrs. Miller 
was piloting an Alexander Bullet, 
Wright Whirlwind motored. (Oct. 
19-26, 1930). 


Obituary 


Lt. Col. H. E. Hartney 


Lieut. Col. Harold Evans Hartney, avi- 
ation consultant, author and World War I 
Commander of the First Pursuit Group, 
died suddenly at his home in Washing- 
ton Oct. 5 of a heart attack. Born in 
Pakenham, Ontario, Canada Apr. 19, 1888, 
Col. Hartney learned to fly in Norwich, 
England in 1915 as a military aviator. 
When this country entered the war in 
1917, he was sent here to assist in train- 
ing U. S. flyers, returned to France with 
the First Pursuit Group in 1917. Among 
decorations won was the Distinguished 
Service Cross, Silver Star, the Purple 
Heart, Croix de Guerre, British War 
Medal and Italian Silver Medal for Valor. 

After the War, Col. Hartney served in 
the Office of Chief of Air Service, U. S. 
Army Air Corps in 1919-1921. He was 
active in many aviation associations and 
wrote three books on aeronautical sub- 
jects. He was buried in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery Oct. 8. 




















Be Prepared for... 
WINTER WEATHER 


Instrument Pilots - AIRWAY 
MANUAL gives you over 500 
Radio Procedure (let-down) 
Charts...43,000 miles of Ter- 
rain Profiles, Plan Views and 
Mileage Charts... Traffic Con- 
trols... Meteorology Data ... 
over 1,000 airports charted. 
Revision Service! 
AIRLINES OPERATIONS 
MANUAL SERVICE 


AIRWAY MANUAL 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 


































































“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leay- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


e 


is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


harness is 





Twist and Set Tap for Kelease Harness falls Off 


IRVING AIR CHUTE Co., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo &, N. ¥. 
Complete Fucturies in Buffuiu, N. %., slendule. Vultf., 
and Lesington, Ky.. U.S. A.—Canuda, England and Sweden... 

All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 






Suu Fwuwer St,) 
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Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Cues, 


Personalities in the News: when Larry Fritz, as pre 
dicted in this space weeks ago, left the ATC to go with Amer. 
ican Airlines as vice president in charge of operations instead 
of returning to his top-bracket post with TWA, the move wa 
a personal shock to many loyal TWA colleagues. - How. 
ever, it points up the fact tnat aviation has come of age a 
a business and is squaring away for the biggest competitive 
battles it has ever had. . There'll be other top-flight per. 
sonnel changes, some of them rather unexpected. . . Mark 
E. Nevils, for seven years publicity director for Curtiss-Wright 
is leaving that company and after a vacation in Kentucky will 
show up in a comparable post with Eastern Air Lines. . . 
Apparently Consolidated-Vultee will not make the full drastie 
cutback in public relations activities it recently indicated. 
While dropping Hill & Knowlton, Convair’s Stinson Division 
turned around and hired as its own public relations director 
Jim Fuller, who had been the H. & K. man on the account 

. With Ken Ellington going in es public relations director 
for Republic, Gordon Sleeper will devote the greater part af 
his time to personal plane sales. Fred Von Ritter, 
however, will not remain with Republic. . Comdr. Charles 
Dolson, who has done an outstanding job with the Pacific Divi- 
sion of NATS, will return to Delta Airlines about Nov 1 


The Lockheed, Curtis-Wright Merger: stili very dei- 
initely in the cards is the much-rumored merger of Lockheed 
and Curtis-Wright, a possible move that represents one of the 
strong trends in postwar thinking in the industry. You can 
take any number from five to 10 and get bets that it will 
represent the number of aircraft firms in the final lineup 
However, it’s a safe bet that no mergers will take place before 
the middle of next ye’r. Tre Beech-Lessna merger now appeals 
definitely out of the picture. 

Incidentally, Curtiss-Wright has a postwar reserve of nearly 
$33,000,000, has depreciated at the maximum rate the emergency 
company-owned manufacturing facilities, and financially is one 
of the strongest firms in the industry. 


Burden Has Place in Wallare Program: }) indica- 
tions are that the position of William A. M. Burden, assistant 
secretary of commerce for air, has been considerably strength- 
ened under the’reorganization plans for the Department of Com- 
merce announcei by Secret*'v bhenrv A. Wailace. A flurry of 
speculation which accompanied top CAA changes last spring 
proved groundless, and not only has the role of the Department 
in air matters been recognized generally but Burden’s personal 
place in the organization has gained stature. 


Developments at Republic Aircraft: 1; is said that 
American Airlines is interested in the projected Republic four- 
engined Rainbow to the extent of putting up some develop- 
ment money. 

Republic will bring out a medium-priced landplane for priv- 
ate owners to supplement its $3,900 Seabee amphibian. 

It is rumored that Republic will buy up one of the light 
aircraft engine companies to provide it with its own primary 
source of engines for its private-owner planes. Talk (uncon- 
firmed) centers on Franklin. 


Ted Wright Needs Grass Roots? +. p. wright, CAA 
Administrator, has been getting plenty of national and inter- 
national honors which increase the prestige of himself and the 
CAA—but some of the locel aviation boys think he should 
pay less opaaaiion to what’s going on abroad and find out about 
the local situations in the U. S. Sometimes he’s been “too 
busy” to see visiting firemen from the field and ‘urns them 
over to subordinates. Suggestion: Ted could learn a lot by 
going to the annual meeting of the state aviation officials next 
month. It might pay dividends. Not to get into the gras 
roots may widen the gap in federal-state relations. 
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The Now’ 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 





The Personal Plane Engine Problem: several major 
airplane engine manufacturers continue to look askance at the 
personal plane field, and are staying away from it, some of 
them in the belief that the potential market for lightplanes 
has been generally over-estimated. To these, rcent comments 
of the well known Gill Robb Wilson, now aviation editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, will be interesting. He said 
in part: 

“Volume production of engines for personal aircraft can bring 
airplane prices within the range of a third more purchasers. 
In 1941 approximately 22,000 aircraft of U. S. registry were 
made up of 467 various makes and models, powered by 222 
different makes and models of engines. Personal aircraft pur- 
chasers have never had the benefit of co-ordinated production 
line economies. . . It is high time personal plane manufac- 
turers joined in an effort to underwrite quantity engine pro- 
duction of several mutually agreeable power ratings. . . . 
The first full year of personal aircraft sales should find from 
15,000 to 20,000 planes sold. This is a sufficient number, if 
types are standardized, to establish volume production in the 
light engine industry and should reduce wholesale engine prices 
materially.” 


U. S. Colony in Brazil: The John P. Riddle Co. training 
school in Brazil is developing far beyond expectations and has 
long-range potentials for aviation. Riddle has trained about 
300 U. S. instructors, both men and women, who now comprise 
quite a colony in Brazil. There are about 1,600 students. The 
North American instructors learn Portuguese in Miami before 
going south and evidently like it down there. The Brazilian 
Government seems pleased with the deal, also, and will end 
up with a sizeable number of trained mechanics and other 
aviation specialists. 


Steamships Still in the Running? some observers who 
paid close attention to the line of questions asked by CAB 
Member Oswald Ryan during oral argument in the Hawaiian 
Case came to the conclusion that Ryan sees no legal reason 
why steamship companies applying in their own name and not 
through a subsidiary corporation should not be certificated for 
overocean air routes. The vigorous case put up by Matson 
Navigation Co. probably will be the one to provide the test 
for this theory. 


Short Aviation Observations: ‘The third Glenn L. Mar- 
tin JRM-1 Mars is in the air, but there'll be only two more 
—the Navy contract having been cut back to five from the 
original 20. The proposed record flight attempt of the 
XB-42 (military prototype of Douglas’ DC-8) has again been 
postponed, is now tentatively scheduled for Oct. 25. . . . It 
now appears likely that American Airlines will not announce 
its selection of a medium transport, on which five manufac- 
turers are bidding, for another month. . . . Culver’s new post- 
war plane is now flying. Vincent Burnelli has been in 

U. S. several weeks looking for a surplus plant which he 
hopes to obtain to build a four-engine version of the Burnelli 
Flying Wing, now being built by Canadian Car & Foundry. 
- . . One of the many MacArthur-Washington conflicts: Under 
the President’s directive there is to be no Japanese civil avia- 
tion. MacArthur recently authorized 14 flights a day by Jap- 
anese airlines within Japan. How the contict will be resolved 
is not clear. . . Newest field of rivalry is developing in the 
reconversion of planes for airline use Glenn L. Martin is 
planning to get 57 seats into the C-54’s he is converting for PCA 

. Republic Aviation Corp. hopes to install 60 seats in the 
planes it is working over for American 
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Here’s the HOW... 
and the WHY of 


TRIGGER-FINGER 
CONTROL 


(Soon available on 10, 15 and 


20-lb. Fire Extinguishers) 
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1. Pull out non-jamming 
locking pin. Seating in 
two blind holes, it can’t 
be turned...the ends can- 
not get bent over. 


es oe 
Va 
3. Press the trigger. 
That's the simple, natural 
way to operate extin- 
suisher — one finger does 
the trick. 


= 
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5. Lock open—if desired. 
Just move trigger forward 
slightly to latch it in open 
position — no danger of 


fouling. 
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2. Pick up easy-to-carry 
extinguisher. Balanced 
design and low center of 
gravity make carrying job 
simpler 


4. Get full flow at once. 
No half-way measures 
with this fast-starting 
valve... carbon dioxide 
goes right to work! 


~¢ 


@. Recharge without re- 
placement parts. Merely 
connect carbon dioxide 
supply and fill extin- 
guisher up. 





Simple. safe and foolproof, this new 
trigger-control valve on 10, 15, 20- 
Ib. Kidde extinguishers speeds the 
attack on fires. A novice can operate 
it! Write for the full details today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1015 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seo! ore trade-marks of Wolter Kidde & Co. inc 





-@ —Kidde 





























TENNESSEE 1S PROMOTING A FAI 
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| AIRPLANE MANUFACTURE | 
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NYTHING still as new as aviation is rarely accepted by everyone. 
No doubt there are citizens of Tennessee not yet convinced of the great 
change which flying will bring to their state. We know, however, that our 
efforts to promote airports, air education, air travel, and personal flying 


will benefit the whole state. We are willing to spend this effort and money.... 





Senator Kenneth McKellar 
.- look at his fad now BECAUSE FADS PAY OFF! i 


In 1917, Senator Kenneth McKellar, then a youngster from Tennessee in 
the House of Representatives, proposed an appropriation of $100,000 for 
carrying the mail by air. Older men in the House voted down his pro- 
posal. One of them made a speech, said the McKellar idea was a “‘fad’’. 





The next year the first mail was flown between New York and Washington. ( 
Since then, what has happened to this “‘fad’’ ? - 
Total expenditures for air mail through 1944 ...... $418, 596,354.61 rl 
Total postal receipts for air mail through 1944 ..... 358, 780,938.58 . 
Pe a ee 58,815,416.03 co 

“h 

By June of 1945, this deficit had been reduced by $20,000,000.00. St 
By the end of this year, it will be completely eliminated. . 
The State of Tennessee is not treating aviation as a fad. Eg 
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NEW AIR SERVICE TO EUROPE, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE EAST 


N July 5, 1945, The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board awarded foreign 


routes to TWA. 


This means that every city in tae 
United States now served by TWA 
will soon be linked with 16 foreign 
countries throngh TWA’s new 
“trans-world” airline. 


Stops on TWA’s northern route 
will include Newfoundlend, Eire. 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece. 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq,Saudi Arabia, 
and India. 


On the southern route — Portugal, 


Spain. Algeria, Tunisia. Libya. Ben- 


gasi and Egypt joining with the 
above route to India. 


TWA Skyliners will also fly a con- 
necting route linking Portugal and 
Spain to Italy. 


Application for the other half of 
TWA’s “trans-world” airline — 
across the North Pacific — is now 
pending before the CAB. 


With the start of the “trans-world” 
airline the seacoast barriers com- 
mon to travel and trade in the past 
will be eliminated. This means that 
“single-carrier” transportation will 
be offered to travelers and shippers 
of America’s inland citie> — the fast- 





est, most frequent service possible 
at the lowest possible rates. 


Commercial flying on the “trans- 
world” airline starts as soon as 
equipment is ready for interna- 
tional service and as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be 
made with the foreign governments 
involved. 


Otherwise TWA is ready now - 
ready with more than 34% years’ 
experience in overocean flying for 
the Air Transport Command - 
ready with its extensive resources 
and its organization of highly 
skilled technical and administrative 
personnel. 


—TWA~ 


POINTS THE WAY 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
* from the products of 


woe 





GEARING FOR PEACE as painted by James Sessions at Warner Gear in Muncie, Indiana. From the inception 


of the first “‘horseless ay 
0 


ion of gear assemblies 


The Warner Gear Division, 
although the world’s largest inde- 
pendent producer of transmis- 
sions, is only one of three great 
Borg-Warner units making gear 
assemblies. 

There are many fields in which 
Borg-Warner products benefit al- 
most every American every day. 
In fact, Borg-Warner products 
are found on 9 out of 10 farms, in 


9 out of 10 airplanes as well as in 
9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 
And Norge refrigerators, ranges 
and washing machines make the 
homes of millions more efficient 
and livable. 

All of which illustrates how 
Borg-Warner’s principle, “‘Design 
it better, make it better’”’ works in 
many ways to bring you ever bet- 
ter products at ever lower costs. 


»” this great Borg-Warner plant has consistently been the leader in the mass pro- 
r the automotive industry. During the war, it was one of the largest producers of 
transmissions for all types of motorized military vehicles. 











Partners with the Aviation in- 
dustry from the start, Borg- 
Warner parts today are serving 
in 9 out of 10 airplanes. 


HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS 
CARBURETORS + REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS 
ENGINE PARTS + UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS + AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES 
POWER TURRETS + OIL COOLERS 
COIL SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 
HELICOPTER TRANSMISSIONS 








Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of 
Norge home appliances. . . these units form Borg-Warner: orc & BECK + 


PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + 
ING * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + 
PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + 


MORSE CHAIN «+ 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG MANUFACTUR- 
NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO 


WARNER GFAR 
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Afgh 
Aust 
Belg 
Boliy 
Braz 
Cans 
Chile 
Chin 
Colo 
Cost, 
Cubs 
Czec 
Dom 
Ecua 
Egyp 


EBthi 
Fran 
Gree 
Guat 
Hait: 
Hom 
Indis 
Tran 

Traq 
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AA, TWA, PAA Speed Plans 


Army’s System of Airways Communications in Europe 
Threatened With Abandonment Unless Airlines Hurry 


AU: THREE of the U. S. flag carriers 
certificated to fly the North Atlantic 
had taken initial steps to get the service 
underway last fortnight. Latest to send 
a flight on an over-ocean survey was 
American Airlines. 

The American C-54 was to make size- 
ups of the situation at Newfoundland, 
Eire, Scotland, England, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Iceland and Labrador. 
Previously TWA and Pan American Air- 
ways had dispatched C-54s over their re- 
spective routes for similar purposes. 

The three carriers will use C-54s as 
interim equipment until Constellations be- 
come available from Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. American was shooting at a start- 
ing date of Oct. 15, TWA at Nov. 1. 

That the need for haste was para- 
mount was reflected in a cable from 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor and publisher 
of AMERICAN AVIATION, nNoW on an ex- 
tended assignment in Europe and the 
Middle East, who warned that the entire 
system of airways communications in 
Europe was threatened with abandonment 
before the commercial carriers:can take 
over because of short-sighted Army policy. 


Parrish said the Army was sending 
home technically-trained soldiers with no 
thought to replacements. 

“If Army airways communications serv- 
ice folds up then every bit of advance- 
ment made by the U. S., through the Air 
Transport Command, will go by the boards 
and our Montreal (PICAO) progress for 
the standardization of airline communica- 
tions with our types of equipment will 
be lost,” he said. 

Parrish said that the three U. S. flag 
carriers had found the communications 
and weather service outlook grim. Even 
equipment is to be removed soon unless 
top Washington officials act quickly to 
save remnants of what has been the best 
facilities Europe ever had. 

“Just as we were selling our system to 
Europeans, orders have come to remove 
everything and men are being pulled out 
very rapidly. This equipment has no 
earthly use in the U. S. 

“Unless action is taken immediately, 
the twilight of American communications 
has set in just at a time when the com- 
mercial airlines need it badly. All prog- 
ress of three years is threatened. Reten- 
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to Fly Atlantic 


tion of facilities is absolutely essential 
for the future of American air transport 
operations in Europe. Given a little time, 
commercial airlines can take over in co- 
operation with European countries. 


“The situation is so bad that ATC and 
European occupational air transport serv- 
ice wonder how they can continue to 
operate. The trouble is lack of planning 
for replacements and coordination with 
peacetime interests of our country.” 

Another cable from Parrish pointed up 
the urgent need for immediate establish- 
ment of U. S. flag services. U. S. busi- 
hessmen were chafing under an arbitrary 
allocation of but 100 seats a month for 
revenue passengers using ATC flights 
between Europe and the U. S. 

Parrish said there were approximately 
5,000 business men a month who desire 
to fly home, but because of restrictions 
on air travel imposed by the European 
theater priorities board, only 25 are per- 
mitted to fly back monthly from Britain 
and 75 from all of Europe. 

“As a result, many important business- 
men, with firm orders in their pockets 
are stranded and the business activity 
which would help the U. S. meet the 
problems of reconversion is being de- 
layed,” Parrish said. 

“Businessmen feel that space should be 
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‘Reservation on 5th freedom; only first 4 freedoms accepted. 


Freedom agreement 


* Denotes nations which have signed and formally accepted the Fifth 
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allocated by priority and not placed at 
some arbitrary figure since the commer- 
cial lines are unable currently to handle 
the transportation needs. They feel that 
the State Department could correct the 
situation if it were alert to the needs of 
the national welfare. 

“The priorities board is solely con- 
cerned with military matters and has 
ignored U. S. foreign trade interests. ATC 
has no authority over what it carries. 
There is no problem with reference to 
east-bound travel to Europe.” 

While the State Department took the 
rap on this count, it stood ready to get 
the U. S. flag carriers into business as 
quickly as possible. Assurances were 
forthcoming that informal arrangements 
would be made for landing rights in 
those countries which were not parties 
to the Chicago agreements, or which had 
not negotiated bi-lateral agreements with 
the U. S. 

As the carriers began clearing the 
hurdles in preparation for service, the 
situation on landing rights began to jell. 
Latest compilation , > the State Depart- 
ment showed that 28 countries were 
signatories to the five freedoms (trans- 
port) agreement of the Chicago confer- 
ence. 

Of this number, however, only nine 
have ratified the five freedoms agreement. 
The latter total did not include Norway 
and the Netherlands which signed up 
bilaterally with the U. S. during the fort- 


night. 

Overall, the flying-rights picture as- 
sumed reasonable clarity. All three U. S. 
flag carriers would operate in the main 
under the two freedoms document of 
Chicago, as well as formal and informal 
bi-lateral arrangements set up by the 
State Department. 


American in Best Position 


American Airlines appeared to be in 
the best position, agreements-wise. It 
would have full operating rights through 
Canada, Iceland, Ireland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden and the Netherlands. 

TWA and Pan American faced tougher 
propositions, the latter primarily because 
it had fixed no date for start of service, 
which the State Department could in 
turn use as a basis for negotiations with 
other countries. 

The State Department said TWA would 
have clear sailing in Spain, Ireland, Italy 
and possibly Greece. Negotiations were 
going forward with France, Egypt and 
other Near East countries. 

The Air Directorate of the Allied Con- 
trol Council came forward to answer the 
question, what about Germany? It will 
reach decisions by Jan. 1 as to what 
routes Pan American and American can 
fly in Germany, and assumedly such 
other once-Nazi-dominated countries as 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

The allocation of flying rights over 
Russia also was expected to come up for 
early consideration by the Air Directorate, 

The muddled European situation helped 
not a little. There were reports that 
TWA would operate only to Switzerland 
at the start. The carrier opened an office 
in Cairo, however. Company officials 
said it would be used probably as a com- 
bination ticket and administrative office. 

As yet there was no announcement on 
fares or schedules. 

The table which appears on Page 15 
shows the status of civil aviation docu- 
ments as of Oct. 8. 





All Guided Missiles 
May be Manufactured 
In Aviation Industry 


By Cuirrorp GUEST 


With military aviation facing a radi- 
celly different future as a result of the 
development of buzz bombs, atomic 
bombs, jet power and guided missiles 
which forecast a possible “push button” 
war, the U. S. aviation industry appears 
to be winning a major victory to keep a 
predominant hand in these developments. 

Within the War Department, top 
executives are urging an explicit policy 
which would place the procurement of all 
air-borne weapons in the hands of the 
Army Air Forces and their design and 
development in the aircraft industry. 

In the Navy Department a similar move 
is under way to assign such development 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics, and it is 
understood that a directive laying the 
groundwork for such a program has been 
prevared. 

This means that the aircraft industry 
will have an opportunity to participate in 
an extensive and varied project which 
otherwise would go to the ordnance di- 
visions and bureaus and that the industry 
will have a predominant role—regardless 
of what direction air power and air de- 
fense eventually take. 

Assistant Secretary of War Robert A. 
Lovett and Gen. H. H. Arnold, commander 
of the AAF, have both pushed adoption 
of this policy and have laid their views 
before top representatives of the aircraft 
industry. 

Gen. Arnold on several occasions has 
expressed the belief that as a result of 
developments which came thick and fast 
during the war, the interim air force will 
be succeeded within a few years by a 





Opens Shop in Cairo—?Pictured 


here is the 
Cairo office of TWA, next door to the en- 
trance of Shepheard's, world famous hotel. 
The airline is now preparing to inaugurate 
service over its new international route, and 
expects that passengers soon will be flying 
from Washington, D. C. to Cairo in less 

than 30 hours. 
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“Buck Rogers” type of air force in whig 
guided missiles will be predominant, cop. 
ventional fighters and bombers will } 
obsolete, and transport planes will hay 
the greatest role among the types of air. 
craft employed. 

It is understood that the controllin 
consideration in classifying these futuy 
missiles as to whether they shall com 
under aeronautical or ordnance super. 
vision is on the basis of whether they an 
aimed from the ground or controlled 
flicht. Projectiles that are aimed will 
left under control of ordnance, while a 
others will be assigned to the jurisdictig 
of the Air Forces. 

Top War Department men feel that % 
the wake of the war Congress will 
willing to appropriate funds for researd 
and development during the next fey 
years, but already it is becoming apparen 
that funds for production and maintenang 
of production facilities—and for trainin 
of men and maintenance of air bases~ 
will be harder to get and probably wil 
be inadequate. 

Development, however, is continuing o 
several planes still on the secret list, 

Industry and government officials an 
seeking a formula for a new type @ 
types of contracts which will permit th 
handling of experimental contracts ani 
provide for research costs without loss t 
the industry. A definite policy on de. 
sign competition for the peacetime en 
also is being sought, and efforts are bein 
made to write into legislation a suitable 
and adequate basis for quantity procure 
ment. 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 15—PICAO Interim Council re- 
convenes in Montreal. 

Oct. 16—First annual 
ternational 
Montreal. 

Oct. 17-18—Non Scheduled Flying 
Advisory Committee meeting. 


meeting, In- 
Alr Transport Association, 


Oct. 24-25—Kansas State Airport 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Oct. 25—Institute of Aeronautical 


Sciences transport meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Oct. 26—Dedication of University of 
Illinois Airport, Urbana, III. 

Nov. 5-7—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, Coronado Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. 

Nov. 15-16—Arizona 
conference, Tucson, 
of Commerce. 

Nov. 17—Quarterly meeting, National 
Aeronautic Association Board of Direc- 
tors, 10 a. m., Oklahoma City 

Nov. 19—Annual meeting Air Indus- 
tries and Transport Association of 
Canada, Montebello. 

Nov. 19-20—Tenth annual meeting 
National Aircraft Standards Commit- 
tee, AIA, Chicago. (Steering Com- 
mittee meets Nov. 15-16). 

Nov. 19-21—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 13-14—Airline Finance and Ac- 
countant Conference, Dallas 


State 
auspices 


Aviation 
Chamber 


Dec, 16-17—‘“International Aviation 
Day,” exhibits, air show, etc., El Paso, 
auspices Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 17—Wright Brothers Lecture, 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 4-6—All American Air Maneu- 
vers, Miami, Fla. 

Jan. 11-20—Indoor aircraft show in 


Public Hall, Cleveland, auspices Cleve- 
land Aviation Club. 
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Surplus Transport Disposal 


Seen Tied to Foreign Policy 


ANLC Being Transferred 
To State Department 


[HE MOVE last fortnight to transfer, 
by executive order, the Army-Navy 

Liquidation Commission to the State De- 
partment is interpreted as a step to tie 
our disposal of surplus transport planes 
dosely to foreign policy. 

There is nothing new in the move, how- 
ever. It is merely a continuation and a 
strengthening of the policy which has 
been followed for some months, and about 
which every nation was informed. 

Last December, at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago, 
Adolf A. Berle, then Assistant Secretary 
of State, said: “This government is pre- 
pared to make available, on non-dis- 
criminatory terms, civil air transport 
planes when they can be released from 
military work, to the countries which 
recognize, as we do, the right of friendly 
intercourse, and grant permission for 
friendly intercourse to others.” 

In general, nations which have seen 
eye-to-eye with the U. S. on international 
aviation policy have had allocated to 
them, for purchase, surplus transport 
planes. Two weeks ago, the Netherlands 
removed its reservation on Fifth Freedom 
traffic (right of a foreign airline to carry 
traffic between two other countries) and 
accorded us full rights. Several days 
later the Netherlands government was al- 
located 14 C-54s. 

Officials assert that there was no con- 
nection between these two actions. How- 
ever, the Netherlands, familiar with our 
policy as enunciated at Chicago, undoubt- 
edly took it into consideration in reach- 
ing a decision. 

ANLC handles all Army-Navy sur- 
pluses overseas. Thomas B. McCabe will 
remain as head of the unit and is also 
destined to head up the task of liquidating 
Lend-Lease and serving as procurement 
officer for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Thus to 
the State Department also goes the re- 
sponsibility of protecting this country’s 


interests in air bases built around the 
world with Lend-Lease funds. 

William W. Brinckerhoff, head of 
ANLC’s aircraft division, will continue in 
that office. Some 100 to 150 military 
personne! will be included in the general 
transfer. 


Forty DC-4s Allocated; 
Eighteen Sent Abroad 


Allocation on Oct. 6 of 40 Douglas 
DC-4 type planes, 18 of which went to 
foreign countries, emphasized the degree 
of assistance which the United States is 
giving to those nations who are support- 
ing this country’s fight for a Freedom 
of the Air policy in international opera- 
tions, 

Of the 18 planes assigned to foreign 
countries, the Netherlands Government 
is to receive 14 of the C-54A model 
while A.B.A. (Swedish Airlines) is to 
receive four of the C-54B military model, 
transport type. 

Twenty-two of the C-54 types went to 
U. S. Flag lines. The largest number, 12, 
of the basic C-54 type went to Pennsyl- 
vania Central Airlines. These were 
among the first off the production line 
at the Douglas Aircraft Co. and are 
termed the “war-weary” models. 





Good Record 


At its peak of aircraft strength in 
August, the Pacific Division of Air 
Transport Command had 268 four- 
engined Douglas C-54s in operation. 
The hourly utilization figure reached 
9 hours daily per plane in the sum- 
mer and reached an all-time high 
of 9.4 hours per day per plane dur- 
ing the last month of peak opera- 
tions. Everything considered— 
maintenance, shifting military de- 
mands, etc.—the record is considered 
exceptionally high. 











A total of 49 surplus transports were 
allocated by tre Surplus Property 
on Oct. 6. This brought the total num- 


ber of surplus two and four-engine 
Douglas transports allocated to domestic 
and foreign applicants to 298 since sur- 
plus disposal procedures have been in 
effect. Of this number, domestic appli- 
cants have received 210 and. foreign ap- 
plicants 88. Additional allocations to 
foreign airlines are under consideration, 

The surplus transports allocated Oct. 6 
in the 18th allocation follow: 


Domestic Applicants 


Douglas C-54 ail C-54 (basic) 
PCA 
C-54B 
American Airlines 
Delta Air Lines 
Northwest 
TWA 
United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 
Total 


Douglas DC-3 Type C-53 


General Motors 
Eastern Air Lines 
Northwest 


Lockheed Lodestar C-60 
The News League, Miami, Fla. .. 1 
Alr Carrier Supply Corp. 

Total 
Foreign Applicants 
C-54A 
Netherlands Government ... . 14 
C-54B 
A.B.A. (Swedish 
Total 

Douglas DC-3 Type C-53 

Iberia Airline (Spain) 


Airlines) 


Lockheed Lodestar Type 
C-60 


TACA de Colombia 
Total 





George McLaughlin Appointment 

George F. McLaughlin, veteran aviation edi- 
tor who has been engaged in technical aero- 
nautical writing for more than 30 years, has 
been named director of technical publications 
by McLaughlin-Carr Associates, New York 
firm engaged in industrial and aeronautical 
research and engineering. and in the prepara- 
tion of instruction publications for the Navy 
and private contractors producing war equip- 
ment. 
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president of North American Aviation, was elected chair- 
was elected vice- 
Industry Consulting Committee at the group's first meeting in Cleveland September 26. 


J. H. Kindelberger, 

Industry Consulting Group Meets With NACA— man, and H. M. Horner, president of United Aircraft Corp., 

chairman of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ 

T. L. K. Smull of the NACA was appointed engineering secretary. 

Hawthorne School of Aeronautics; Vannevar Bush, NACA; William A. M. Burden, NACA; Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, 
William Littlewood, NACA; Admiral L. 8. Richardson, NACA; George W. Lewis, NACA; Theodore P. Wright, NACA; General 8. W. Chidlaw, AAF; 
gneetber er; C. Bedell Monro, PCA; R. E. Gross, Lockheed Aircraft; Jack Frye, TWA; Horner; W. T. Piper, Piper Aircraft. (Background, left to right) 
L. K. Smull, NACA; E. R. Sharp, NACA; Colonel D. N. Putt, AAF; Captain Robert S$. Hatcher, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics; Grover Loening, NACA; 

John F. Victory, NACA; Colonel Paul H. Kemmer, AAF. 


(Around table, 
NACA; Lawrence D. Bell, 


left to right) Beverly Howard, 


Those attending the meeting were: 
Bell Aircraft; 
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Export-Import Bank Invites 
Use By Aircraft Industry 


Agency Aids U. S. Business In 
Foreign Trade Through Credit 


TH! U. S. aircraft industry, sections of 
which are now eyeing the foreign 
market for the first time, has been in- 
vited by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to investigate the agency’s 
facilities for financing the export of air- 
craft, aircraft engines, parts and accessor- 
ies, or technical services. Preparing for its 
entrance into this new lending field, the 
Bank has asked the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America to provide an es- 
timate of the industry’s foreign trade 
financing needs for the next several years. 

While reconversion and new production 
problems are still occupying most of the 
industry’s attention, and will for some 
time, these needs, authorities expect, will 
soon be greater than ever before as U. S. 
businessmen engaged in foreign com- 
merce depart from the traditional Amer- 
ican concept of “cash-on-the-barrelhead” 
and follow the lead of European business- 
men who long have dealt familiarly with 
credit arrangements. Old hands at such 
matters, for example, are the British who 
normally do 75% of their commerce in the 
export trade. The 5 to 10% done in the 
international market by Americans in- 
dicates the fundamental difference in their 
business thinking. In making the tran- 
sition, they will have the Export-Import 
Bank’s full cooperation. 


Want Risk Guarantee 


While commercial banks, reflecting the 
native shyness toward credit in inter- 
national business, generally are unwilling 
to accept risks unless the U. S. participant 
guarantees the risk 100%, the Export- 
Import Bank’s regulations are extremely 
flexible to cover widely varying condi- 
tions. It will not, however, compete wi 
commercial banks when terms are ob- 
tainable which are acceptable to them. 
The Bank’s facilities are open to anyone 
to whom the granting of assistance will 
aid in the financing of U. S. foreign trade. 
Primarily, the agency seeks to remove 
financing as an element in the competi- 
tion between this country’s exporters and 
their foreign counterparts. 

Prior to the war, the Export-Import 
Bank had never had occasion to enter 
the aircraft financi field. Since 1940, 
however, a score of foreign countries has 
been issued credits, portions of which 
could have been diverted for purchase 
in this country of commercial aircraft. 
Denmark, for instance recently borrowed 
$20,000,000 which is available for purchase 
of aircraft, among other items. Until now, 
of course, the equipment has not been 
available. 

In the first five months of this year, 
export of civil aircraft from the U. S. has 
not been startling either in numbers or 
monetary value. Nearly all have gone 
to Latin America. Including Lend-Lease, 
figures on civil craft show January, 1945, 
exports of 11 aircraft valued at a total 
of $166,487; February exports of 16 craft 
at $608,075; March exports of 36 craft at 
$987,486; April exports of 43 craft at $934,- 
278; May exports of 16 craft at $394,790. 
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The first and, thus far, only loan ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank spe- 
cifically for aircraft was made in March 
of this year when TACA de Panama and 
TACA Airways Agency, Inc., negotiated 
a million dollar loan for the purpose of 
purchasing aircraft with which to expand 
their Latin American facilities. In these 
negotiations, it developed that none of 
the usual securities, such as chattel mort- 
gage or equipment trust, proved suitable, 
so the loan was secured by TACA’s gen- 
eral credit. Export-Import, however, re- 
tains the right to obtain a lien on the 
equipment at any time during the life of 
the loan. The loan, for which a com- 
mercial bank later requested 10% partici- 
pation, calls for repayment in 36 monthly 
installments with interest at 4%. Export- 
Import took 80% of the credit risk after 
allowance for down payment. 

Another loan, indirectly concerning 
aviation equipment, was arranged more 
recently for the purpose of assisting 
Turkish Airways, instrument of the Turk- 
ish government, to obtain needed airport 
equipment. The method, in this case, was 
an “advance commitment” to Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. for 
a loan of slightly more than $3,000,000. 
This permitted the company to enter a 
competitive bid against foreign companies 
for the rights to supply Turkey with 
packaged airport equipment. Under the 
“packaged airport” arrangement, the 
buyer is provided all equipment (mete- 
orological instruments, radio units, etc., 
with but a comparatively small percent- 
age of Westinghouse material included) 
needed to set up an airport. Here, West- 
inghouse retained only 10% of the credit 
risk inasmuch as a large part of the prod- 
uct was not of their own manufacture 
and, therefore, the 10% probably ex- 
ceeded their profit on the total sale. 

In advance commitments, where 
or more U. S. firms are competing, Ex- 
port-Import offers identical or similar 
terms to the competitors in order that the 
successful bidder, if a U. S. exporter, will 
be determined solely on the basis of price, 
quality, and proposed delivery schedule, 
rather than upon any advantage in credit 
terms created by the Bank. The Bank 
does not look with favor upon requests 
for assistance from exporters who have 
not consulted it prior to making credit 
engagements to foreign buyers. 


Was Established in 1934 


The Export-Import Bank, established in 
1934 as a banking corporation organized 
under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, was made a permanent independent 
agency of the U. S. by the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945. Legislation sets the 
Bank’s limit for loans at three and a half 
billion dollars. Its earnings provide an 
additional source of funds. Management 
of the Bank resides in a Board of Direc- 
tors consisting of the Foreign Economic 
Administrator as Chairman, the Secretary 
of State, and three full-time directors ap- 
pointed by the President of the U. S. by 
and with the Senate’s advice and consent. 
Participation by other Government agen- 
cies in policy matters is provided through 


two 
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an Advisory Board consisting of th 
Chairman, the Secretaries of State, Treas. 
ury, Commerce, and the Chairman of th 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re. 
serve System. The National Advisop 
Council created by the Bretton Wook 
Agreement Act has the same membershj 
as the Bank’s Advisory Board, except thy 
its Chairman is the Secretary of th 
Treasury. 

The Bank makes loans generally on} 
for specific purposes and only those whig 








offer reasonable assurance of repaymen 
As a general rule, it extends credit on} 
to finance purchases of materials an 
equipment produced in the U. S. and th 
technical services of American firms an 
individuals, as distinguished from outlay; 
for materials and labor in the borrowing 
country or purchases in third countries. 








Lynn U. Stambaugh 
Being Considered to 
Fill Vacancy on Board 


Political considerations appeared to hk 
receiving considerable attention in th 
contest that has developed over filling ; 
vacancy on the quasi-judicial Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Edward Warner (Republican) vice. 
chairman of the Board, must be filled by 
a Republican or a member of some poli- 
tical group other than the Democrati 
party which now has three members on 
the five-man Board. The industry has 
felt that this situation would enable air- 
minded President Truman to select 3 
man solely on the basis of his qualifica- 
tions but there are reasons to believe 
that this may not be done. 


Former Legion Commander 


As this was written, Lynn U. Stam- 
baugh, of Fargo, N. D., former nationa 
commander of the American Legion 
(1941-42) was believed to be under seri- 
ous consideration for the job. He wa 
said to have received the nod from 
Robert Hannegan, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 

Stambaugh was a Republican candidate 
for the U. S. Senate in the 1944 election 
He defeated Republican Senator Gerald 
P. Nye. Nye’s.elimination paved the way 
for the election of a Democrat—Jom 
Moses in a three-cornered run off, Nye 
later having run as an _ independent 
Stambaugh is a private flyer with m 
aviation industry background. 

Through reliable Capitol Hill sources, 
it has been learned that Sen. Nye was 
offered the position but declined because 
of a decision to run again for the U. § 
Senate. Sen. Nye may have suggested the 
name of Stambaugh. His selection would 
eliminate him from North Dakota poli- 
tics. Aside from rewarding one of two 
men for “killing each other off’ so that # 
Democrat could be elected, Hannegad 
may believe that Nye will be easier t 
beat in the next election than some 
other possible candidates, including Stam- 
baugh. 

While industry observers believe tha! 
Stambaugh has the inside track, there 
were some who were not ready to coun! 
out such outstanding men as Lt. Gen 
Jimmy Doolittle, Brig. Gen. Thomas 0 
Hardin and S. Paul Johnson—all of whom 
are felt to be eminently well qualified 
for the post. 
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Proposed Purchase of MCA 


By AA Opposed by United 


PPOSITION to American Airlines’ 

proposed purchase of Mid-Continent 
Airlines developed last fortnight as United 
Air Lines filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a strategic application for routes 
paralleling most of Mid-Continent’s sys- 
tem north of Kansas City and asked that 
it be consolidated with the merger case 
for hearing. 

United contended that to allow Mid- 
Continent, now an independent operator 
between St. Louis, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul and other points, to be- 
come a part of the American Airlines Sys- 
tem would eliminate the neutral carrier 
upon which United depends for the inter- 
change of traffic at Des Moines and 
Omaha. By hearing this application si- 
multaneously with the merger proceed- 
ing, United asserts that the issue of the 
elimination of a neutral carrier and the 
services United proposes may be con- 
sidered simultaneously. 

United applied for the following routes: 
Kansas City to Omaha and Kansas City 
to Des Moines; St. Louis to Des Moines 
and St. Louis to Moline; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul non-stop to Omaha; also to Des 
Moines via Rochester, as well as another 
route Minneapolis-St. Paul to Chicago, via 
Rochester and Madison. 

United’s studies, company officials say, 
“show that the combined volume of traffic, 
passengers, mail and express from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and points south there- 
of, Rochester and the Twin Cities, all now 
served by Mid-Continent, is so substan- 


tial that the elimination by American Air-_ 


lines’ purchase of a cooperative, inde- 
pendent carrier (Mid-Continent) would 
deny to United and the cities concerned 
the present neutral facilities of this con- 
necting carrier, and disturb the long- 
established, traditional interchange of busi- 
ness developed by United and Mid-Con- 
tinent through the Des Moines and Omaha 
gateways.” 


Atlantic Air Academy, New 
Type Prep School, Opened 


A new type of boys’ preparatory board- 
ing school, Atlantic Air Academy, has 
been founded at Rye Beach, N. H. Giving 
aeronautics the place of honor among its 
electives, it is believed to be the first and 
only school of its kind. 

The unique character of the school lies 
in the fact that it combines three educa- 
tional features: preparation for college or 
technical school; military training; and 
specialization in aeronautics. Profiting by 
some of the educational lessons learned 
from the war—including the importance 
of mathematics and science and _ their 
early application to concrete problems, 
and the educational values in military 
training—the Academy injects a pre-pro- 
fessional note into its program by correl- 
ating much of its work about the science 
of flying. 

American Airlines on September 24 
assigned a special section of its noon flight 
from New York to Boston to fly the first 
group of cadets to the first session of the 
academy. 
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Details of Burnelli Flying Wing Revealed 


HE BURNELLI CBY-3 Flying Wing was built by the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co., Ltd., of Montreal, and designed to specifications prepared by TACA Airways, 

S. A., who plan to use equipment of this type in their Latin American operations. 
The CBY-3 is an all-metal combination passenger-cargo aircraft with a full canti- 


lever wing of 86-ft. span. 


Its distinctive feature is the airfoil-shaped fuselage 20 ft. 


wide and with a chord of 30 ft. designed to provide both additional space capacity 


and aerodynamic lift. 


The aircraft has a freight compartment 20 ft. long, six ft. wide, 


and six ft. high, accessible through two doors each six ft. wide and four ft. high. In 
addition, there is space accommodation for 24 passengers. 


Power is supplied by two 1200 hp Pratt and Whitney engines 


aircraft has 


The 


consistently attained a maximum speed of over 200 mph in flight tests. At its 
economical cruising of 185 mph, the CBY-3 will carry from 6000 to 7000 lbs. of pay- 
load with a crew of three over 500 miles, according to the manufacturer. A range of 
2000 miles is possible using the maximum fuel capacity of 1100 gallons. 
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PICAO, IATA Meeting 
This Week in Montreal 


The Interim Council of the Provisional 
International Aviation Organization 
(PICAO), in recess since August 30, re- 
convenes in Montreal today, October 15. 
The meetings will take place in the new 
PICAO headquarters in the Dominion 
Square Building. 

At the same time and also in Montreal 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion (IATA) is holding its first general 
meeting since April 19 of this year, when 
IATA was created at the Habana, Cuba, 
meeting of 41 international airline oper- 
ators from 25 nations. During the period 
of this simultaneous meeting of the lead- 


ing intergovernmental and operator 
groups in the field of air transport, 
Montreal will be the undisputed world 


center of international aviation. 

It is expected that all 20 Council mem- 
bers will have delegates present. At the 
August meeting, Mexico was the only 
member nation which had not appointed 
delegates to the PICAO Council. It is 
rumored that this awkward situation was 
the result of internal strife between rival 
groups who fought each other so bitterly 
that each was able to prevent the appoint- 
ment of delegates associated with the 
other group. Result—no delegates. 

PICAO returned to public attention 
early this month with the meeting in 
Montreal of two of the statutory commit- 
tees created by the Interim Agreement 
adopted at the Chicago Conference. The 
Air Navigation Committee met on October 
2 with Arthur R. McComb, Australian 
PICAO delegate, as presiding officer. The 
Air Transport Committee met the follow- 
ing day under the chairmanship of F. H. 
Copes van Hasselt, head of the Air Trans- 
port Department of the Netherlands. 
These were the first meetings of any 
long-term committees of PICAO. With 
the exception of the Council itself, all of 
the groups which met during the August 
sessions were of a preparatory or organ- 
izing nature. 

The Interim Agreement permits any 
nation of the PICAO Assembly whether 
or not it is also represented on the 
Council, to send delegates to the statutory 
committees. Eire, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland—none of them Council mem- 
bers—already have their representatives 
serving on the Air Navigation and Air 
Transport Committees. 

Edward Warner, President of PICAO, 
addressing both committees, stated that 
most of the organization work is out of 
the way and a permanent Secretariat is 
handling routine and administrative mat- 
ters. “We are now digging into the real 
business for which PICAO was estab- 
lished,” he said. 

F. H. Copes van Hasselt, presiding over 
the Air Transport Committee, outlined the 
difficulties faced by his group in dealing 
with the more controversial aspects of 
international air transport, involving 
matters of a political, economic, and juris- 
dictional character. 

Several subcommittees also have met 
in preparation for the plenary sessions 
of the Council, beginning with the meet- 
ing on October 8 of the Subcommittee on 
Airway Systems and Landing Areas. The 
important Subcommittees on Rules of the 
Air and on Air Traffic Control Practices 
are scheduled to meet today, October 15. 
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P ROTOTYPES of two standard 52-pas- 
senger versions of the DC-6 airliner— 
one designated as the 477B and powered 
by four Pratt & Whitney R-2800 air- 
cooled engines, and the other designated 
as the 496B and powered by four Allison 
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Douglas Building Prototypes of Two Standard 


V-1710 liquid-cooled engines—are now 
under construction at Douglas Aircraft 
Co., and will probably be ready for air- 
line consideration early in 1946, it was 
learned last week. 

Comparative performance data prepared 
by Douglas engineers on the two models 
shows that the 477B is expected to pro- 
vide higher cruising speed, greater rate 
of climb and a higher service ceiling, but 
that the 496B will offer a somewhat 
greater range with the same payload, and 
lower direct operating costs over a 1,000 
mi. range. A full comparison of the two 
aircraft as to weight, performance and 
economy is given in the table on page 
22 


In addition to the two standard versions, 
Douglas will offer several alternate ver- 
sions of the 477B including a 70-passen- 
ger high density economy model, and a 
96,000-lb. long range model with two 500 
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gal. auxiliary fuel tanks. suspended at the 
wing tips. 

The basic DC-6-477B is a low-wing all. 
metal metal monoplane powered by foy 
P & W R-2800-2SC14-G engines rated x 
2,100 hp for take-off, driving three-bladg 

3 ft. 1 in. diameter Curtiss-Electric Full. 
feathering and reversible propellers. } 
has a wingspan of 117 ft. 6 in., empennag 
span of 46 ft. 5 in., overall length of 1% 
ft. 7 in. and overal] height of 28 ft. 5 in 
Manufacturer’s weight empty is 4815) 
lbs. (guaranteed within plus or minus? 
percent), operating weight empty 
(equipped for conversion to a sleeper 
49,340 lbs. and maximum take-off grog 
weight 81,500 Ibs. Wing loading at take. 
off gross is 56 Ibs./sg. ft., and power load. 
ing 9.7 lbs./bhp take-off and 12 lbs./bh 
normal. Center of gravity limits are 1 
percent MAC forward and 33 perceni 
MAC rearward with gear up, and 16 per. 
cent MAC forward and 35 percent MAC 
rearward with gear down. 

Performance guaran‘ees for the standard 
version include a 300 mph speed with 
1,100 bhp from each engine at approxi- 
mately 23,800 ft., an absolute range a 
10,000 ft. altitude of 2,680 mi. within plu 
or minus 5 percent with 2,577 gals. of 
fuel and an average airspeed of approxi- 
mately 217 mph, a three-engine service 
ceiling for a 100 ft./min. ra‘e of clim 
of 22,000 ft. within plus or minus 1,000 ft, 
a CAR field length at sea level of 4,70 
ft. within plus or minus 10 percent for 
take-off from airports without obstacles, 
and a CAR landing field length of 5,37 
ft. within plus or minus 10 percent fo 
sea level airports without obstacles. Al 
the above are based on a gross weight 
of 81,500 lbs. except for the landing dis- 
tance which is figured at the landing gros 
weight of 71,000 lbs. 

Level Flight Speeds of 300 

Estimated performance figures at 81,50 
Ibs. show level flight speeds of 300 mph 
at maximum cruising power and high 
blower critical altitude (23.800 ft.), 288 
mph with maximum cruising power at 
low blower critical altitude (11,600 ft.) 
259 mph with maximum cruising power 
at sea level, and 259 mph at 10,000 ft 
with 60 percent sea level rated power; 4 
engine maximum rate of climb at 20.00 
ft. of 690 ft./min.; 4-engine service ceiling 
of 27,400 ft.; 3-engine service ceiling o 
22,200 ft.; and CAR take-off field length 
at 5,000 ft. of 6,660 ft. 

Comparable estimated performance fig- 
ures for a 71,000 lb. gross weight are 
Level flight speed with maximum cruising 
power at high blower critical altitude 
(24,000 ft.) 315 mph; at low blower criti- 
cal altitude (11,800 ft.) 294 mph; at sea 
level 264 mph; speed with 60 percent sea 
level rated power at 10,000 ft. 263 mph; 
4-engine maximum rate of climb at 20,000 
ft. 990 ft./min.; 4-engine service ceiling 
30,400 ft.; 3-engine service ceiling 25,60 
ft.; CAR teke-off field length at sea level 
3,440 ft. CAR take-off field length @ 
5000 ft. 4,670 ft.; CAR landing field length 
at 5,000 ft. with flaps partially retracted 
to meet landing climb requirement 6,2 
ft 

Fuel consumption for various ranges 
gross weights and cruising speeds with 
no allowance for warm up, taxiing, take- 
off, climb, maneuvering or reserve is esti 
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52-Passenger Versions of DC-6 Transport Plane 
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Two Views of 52-Passenger Day Plane 
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mated as follows: 500 mi. 
205 mph) 445 gal.;~1,000 mi. (71,500 Ibs.- 
208 mph) 905 gal.; 1,500 mi. (74,300 Ibs.- 
211 mph) 1,381 gal.; 2000 mi. (77,300 Ibs.- 
213 mph) (1,876 gal.; and 2,680 mi. (81,- 
500 Ibs.-217 mph) 2,577 gal. Comparable 
figures for 23,000 ft. altitude with maxi- 
mum cruising power are: 500 mi. (69,600 
Ibs.-316 mph) 585 gal.; 1,000 mi. (73,100 
Ibs.-315 mph) 1,177 gal.; 1,500 mi. (76,700 
Ibs.-313 mph) 1,777 gal.; 2,000 mi. (80,400 
Ibs.-310 mph) 2,388 gal.; and 2,150 mi. 
(81,500 lbs.-309 mph) 2,577 gal. 

The wing is of all-metal full cantelever 
construction, and comprises a center sec- 
tion incorporating the nacelles, two de- 
tachable outer panels and two detachable 
tip sections. There are four integral fuel 
tanks in the center section and one each 
in the outer wing sections, giving a total 
integral capacity of 2,577 gal. In addition, 
there are space and structural provision 
for additional collapsible cell fuel tanks 
inboard of the integral tanks in the center 
wing. 

Fixed and movable controls except for 
the rudder which is fabric covered are of 
all-metal construction. Douglas double 
slotted flaps, actuated hydraulically, are 
provided in the center wing section. 

The fuselage is of all-metal, semi- 
monocoque construction, and divided into 
seven compartments as follows: pilots’ 
cockpit, main cargo compartment, men’s 
lounge, main passenger cabin incorporat- 
ing storage and buffet provisions, women’s 
lounge, and two cargo compartments in 


(68,700 Ibs.- 


the belly area. All sections are pressure 
sealed from stations 64-938 except for the 
nose-wheel well. 

The main cargo compartment has a 
volume of 144 cu. ft. and a capacity of 
2,010 lbs. It is provided with an outward 
swinging, forward opening 30x60 in. door 
located in the right side of the fuselage 
forward of the propellers. The front 
belly compartment has a volume of 203 
cu. ft. and a capacity of 2,840 lbs., and 
the rear belly compartment a volume of 
171 cu. ft. and a capacity of 2,390 lbs., 
all capacities being based on 14 lbs./cu. ft. 
separate outward opening, downward 
swing 37x45 in. doors are provided on 
the right side of the fuselage for both 
belly compartments. 

The main passenger cabin is divided 
into two compartments, one forward and 
one aft of the main 36x72 in. passenger 
entrance, located aft of the wing on the 
left side of the fuselage, with buffet and 
coat-room between. The aft section seats 
16 passengers in two rows of double seats, 
and the forward section 36 passengers in 
two rows of double seats. An 18x16 
double-paned window is provided oppo- 
site each outboard seat. 

For night operation the cabin is con- 
vertible to 26 berths plus 2 seats. Indi- 
vidual single paned 734x10% windows are 
provided near the forward end of each 
upper berth. 

Landing gear is of fully. retractable tri- 
cycle type with double wheeled main gear 
and a single wheeled steerable nose gear 








Comparison of DC-6 with 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800 and Allison V-1710 Engines 
Model Model 
DC-6-477B DC-6-496B 
ENGINES P&W R-2800 Allison V-1710 
Take Off Power, Sea Level ...........cccese0. 2,100 HP 1,600 HP 
MateG Fewer. Gen Level. ....cccccccsscccscecss 1,700 HP 1,200 HP 
Max. Cruise Power, Low Blower 1,200 HP 1,020 HP 
@ Al€itude «1... cccc cscs 10,000 Ft 9,800 ft. 
High Blower 1,100 HP 1,000 HP 
@ Altitude 22,000 ft 19,000 ft. 
WEIGHTS 
Maximum Take Off Wt 81,500 Ib 81,000 Ib. 
i Th, siccsccectaetsuteceeaull 71,000 Ib 66,000 Ib.* 
EY  Mnatsddhenésvannteedses kenecessooel 48,151 Ib 45,693 Ib. 
PERFORMANCE 
Max. Cruise Speed eee 300 MPH 283 MPH 
Se. Wiican cn n0nc0hehssbdoasive ceaeenl 23,800 ft. 20,600 ft. 
SP UE ev encendedccesss adores 81,500 Ib. 81,000 Ib. 
Rate of Climb, 4 Eng. Rated Power : 690 fpm 240 fpm 
ID ecécc cowie sccces es 20,000 ft. 20,000 ft. 
ee EE | we cba bc S5S5 08 sc cddec eds 81,500 Ib 81,000 Ib. 
Service Ceiling, C= 100 fpm 
De I UE hades idedcccvccenscnvccna 27,400 ft 22,400 ft. 
ee SEE cen dnebudeusee¢ « 81,500 Ib 81,000 Ib. 
3 Eng. Rated Power 22,200 ft 16,400 ft. 
OP WD. . dh ehaneube scores 81,500 Ib 81,000 lb. 
Take Off, CAA Field Length, S. L. ............ 4,760 ft. 5,820 ft. 
SE ct tigh dans deyekendsssacceccokbed 81,500 Ib 81,000 Ib. 
CR Bee EO, GB. Be cicccccccccdscss 3,440 ft 3,360 ft. 
DE datutiena svat bers 8 vie sae Se. 71,000 Ib 66,000 Ib. 
Landing CAA Field Length, S. L. 5,370 ft 4,980 ft. 
Se CE. cu ceetoen 0heeeee 71,000 Ib 66,000 Ib. 
ECONOMY 
i te eidensshas 14,280 lb. 14,280 Ib. 
To Range (Inc. Reserves, @ Max. Cr.) -+» 1,590 mi.‘ 2,050 mi. 
Direct Operating Cost/Plane Mi. ............-. 
Dee FE GER, FOOD oc 6 6000 cccccccsces 68.0c 65.0c 
Direct Operating Cost/200 Ib. Mi. ............ 
@ 1000 mi. oper. range ............. 0.95c 0.92¢ 
Block Speed @ 1000 mi. besa 10 MPH Head- 
wind . : 272 MPH 264 MPH 
‘In long range versions of DC-6-477B this may be increased to as much as 96,000 Ib 
* DC-6-496B limited by C.A.R. landing climb requirement with full flaps. 
*Wts. given for standard 52 day—26 sleeper arrangement. 
*In long range version of DC-6-477B this may be increased to as much as 2,940 mi 
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with a skid beneath the tail. Retraction 
extension, brakes and nose-wheel stee 

are accomplished hydraulically. Main 
wheel tires are 46 in. in diameter and the 
nosewheel tire 44 in. Main gear tread js 
24 ft. 8 in., and wheelbase is 30 ft. 8% in 

Operating pressure of the main hy. 
draulic system is 3,000 psi. The basic 
electric system is a single-wire grounded 
system operating on 24-28 volts DC. Fou 
generators are provided, one on each en- 
gine, with a continuous capacity rating 
of 400 amps at 30 volts each. In addition 
three 400 cycle, 115 volt, 3-phase AC in- 
verters are provided. 

Cabin heat is supplied by an internal 
combustion heater with dual fuel and 
ignition systems. The cabin is fully pres- 
surized and capable of maintaining an 
8,000 ft. internal pressure at an altitude 
of 20,000 ft. 

Hot air anti-icing with heat supplied 
by two internal combustion heaters is 
provided for the wing and tail surfaces, 
Heated air for anti-icing the pilots’ wind- 
shield is supplied from the main cabin 
heater by means of ducts. A _ separate 
electric anti-icing system is provided for 
the propellers, and alcohol anti-icing for 
the induction system. 


Alternate Versions Proposed 

Among the alternate DC-6-477 versions 
proposed as master changes are one with 
a 3,301 gal. fuel capacity and an absolute 
range at 212 mph at 10,000 ft. with an 
81,500 lb. take-off weight of 3,530 mi.; a 
second with a total fuel capacity of 4,201 
gals. and a take-off gross weight of 91,200 
lbs., which reduces level flight speed with 
maximum cruising power to 273 mph at 
17,500 ft., lowers 4-engine service ceiling 
to 24,700 ft., and increases CAR take-off 
field length at sea level to 6,330 ft.; anda 
third with a maximum fuel capacity of 
5,201 gals., take-off gross weight of 96,00 
Ibs., level flight speed with maximum 
cruising power of 262 mph at 13,400 ft, 
4-engine service ceiling of 23,500 ft. and 
CAR take-off field length of 7,690 ft. at 
sea level. Maximum range at 10,000 ft. of 
the second version is 4,100 mi. at 224 mph 
at full take-off weight, and of the third 
4,970 mi. at 226 mph at full take-off 
weight. With both the second and third 
versions range at 10,000 ft. is increased by 
a lower take-off weight, and level flight 
speed with maximum cruising power is 
higher at low blower critical altitude. 

Several alternate interior arrangements 
are also included as master changes. These 
include a 54 passenger dayplane, 60 pas- 
senger dayplane, 64 passenger dayplane 
and 70 passenger dayplane. In the latter 
version there are six triple seats and 3 
sofa to seat four passengers. 


New Line of Gasolines 


Grades 80, 91, and 100 comprise a new line 
of aviation gasolines, designed to increase 
permissable power and lower engine mainte 
nance costs, which are being introduced this 
week by Esso Marketeers, according to R. C. 
Certel, manager of aviation sales for Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Grade 80, for engines of 
light craft, has a full 80 octane rating without 
addition of tetraethylead and is expected #0 
reduce top cylinder maintenance; it will alse 
give added protection against detonation for 
the light engines now in use that were built 
to use 73 octane gas. Grades 91 and 100, used 
largely for commercial and military opera 
tions, have new qualities resulting from higher 
permissable take-off power and lowered lead 
content. 
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Fowler, Designer of Flaps, 
Now OlHers Cargo Container 


Foresees Radically New 
Type of Cargo Aircraft 


By Epwarp W. PIerso. 


OW CONDUCTING an extensive sur- 

vey among airlines, trucking and 
railroad companies to determine air cargo 
equipment needs of the near future, Har- 
lan D. Fowler, designer of the famed 
Fowler flaps and well known aeronau- 
tical engineer, has prepared a_ presenta- 
tion of a radically new concept in air 
cargo transports, the Fowler Express Con- 
taner Type, Model 05A. If his survey 
results in a favorable response, Fowler 
told American Aviation, the craft will be 
put in the hands of a responsible manu- 
facturer. 

Studies of records kept on air express 
and cargo shipments of recent years have 
convinced the designer that an entirely 
different type of aircraft for cargo is on 
the threshhold. The preponderance of air 
express, he found, has been small pack- 
ages. To handle this main air cargo prob- 
lem represented in thousands of small 
shipments, Fowler recommends pre-load- 
ing in containers which can then be 
“fitted” on the aircraft at a loading plat- 
form, becoming, in essence, a part of its 
fuselage. Bulk cargo or an extra con- 
tainer is accommodated in the portion of 
the fuselage aft the wing. Here tie-down 
rings are provided in the % in. thick 
plywood floor. Shipments 18 ft. long can 
be passed through the door and passage- 
way. Weight of the containers is in- 
cluded in the empty weight, 13,325 lIbs., of 
the craft. Each of the four 175 lb. metal 
containers is designed to hold 1600 Ibs. of 
cargo. They are 72 in. high, 78 in. in 
breadth, 42 in. wide and can be slid side- 
wise onto the deck between the cockpit 
and the wing, or hoisted into position. 





The Fowler craft is designed to drive 
up into passageways cut into the low 
platform, permitting the containers to 


slide on or off by tracks. Such platforms 
could become a standard feature of main 
cargo terminals. 

It has been demonstrated on a full-size 
mockup and actual hoisting machinery 
that Fowler containers can be placed upon 
the platform-type fuselage and then re- 
moved to a truck ten feet away at the 
rate of two minutes per container. With 
the sliding arrangement, all four con- 
tainers can be moved from the ramp onto 
the fuselage in 0.1 hour, and removed at 
the same rate. Time to load bulk cargo 
is the same as for other types, or 1 man- 
hour per ton. 

With a loading to gross weight of 25,000 
lbs., the Fowler Model 05A can deliver a 
9300 lb. payload. This, the designer ex- 
pects, will rise to 10,000 lbs. by the time 
the first craft is constructed. Its overall 
height is 16 ft., 8% in.; overall length is 


60 ft, 2 in. Wing area is 550 sq. ft. 
Wing loading in take-off gross weight 
condition is 44.8 lbs./sq. ft., and power 


loading under the same condition is 10.85 
Ibs./bhp. Fuselage width is 78 in., and 
its height is 110 in. The design complies 
with all CAA safety requirements, includ- 
ing single-engine performance. 

The Model 05A is powered by two Alli- 
son V-1710 engines, each developing 1500 
hp for take-off, which are connected to 
dual-rotation propellers at the extreme 
rear of the fuselage aft the tail surfaces. 
They can be easily and quickly removed. 
The engine compartment is in the fuse- 
lage directly over the wing. Fuel tanks 
are located in the wing and outside the 
fuselage. Because of the engines’ location, 
the heat from the central exhaust system 
can be used to provide thermal heating 
of the wing and tail surfaces, and to the 








Profile Showing Seats 
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How Containers Are ‘Fitted’ on Aircraft * 


The 


containers 


compartment 


the 


cockpit and cargo 
can also provide heat for 
where desired 

The two three-bladed 
propellers of 13 ft., 2% in. diameter are 
driven with a gear ratio of 2.772 to I, 
the pitch being electrically controllable 
to give positive and negative thrust. They 
may be used to taxi the plane up to the 
loading platform so that only the pro- 
pellers are outside the building, and may 
be idled while the loading is going on 
When ready to depart, the blades 
be put into reversed pitch and the plane 
drawn out backward, and with the steer- 
able nose wheel guided into the prope: 
taxi roadway. They can be sprayed with 
a temporary coating of paint to prevent 
ice from adhering to their surfaces. 

The 71 ft. span wing is of two parts 
secured to the fuselage by pins. Con- 
ventional web-type spars combined with 
hat section longitudinal stiffeners covered 


counter-rotation 


may 


with sheet 24-ST material forms a box 
construction to which the leading edge 
and trailing ribs are secured. Fowle1 


flaps of 30° average chord extend ove 
80°% of the wing span. The wing can be 
removed without affecting the power 
plant installation. A cantilever horizon- 
tal tail surface carries twin vertica] sur- 
faces near its tips. The entire assembly 
is quickly removed. 

The front portion of the fuselage for- 
ward of the wing’s leading edge is of a 
deck or platform type, ending at the cock- 
pit, providing an open space 14 ft. long 
by six and a half ft. wide, and 72 in. in 
depth. The immediate front and rea: 
walls of this space are closed bulkheads 
Into this area are slid the four metal con- 
tainers over tracks that run transversely 
across the floor. For unusual shipments, 
doubled containers or even a large single 
one may be used. Swiveling cams, con- 
trollable from the cockpit, lock all four 
corners. of the containers to the deck 

The fuselage platform, whose deck is 
only 36 in. from the full load static ground 

* Early model shows engine in wing. Engine 
compartment now in fuselage with propellers 


at extreme rear 











¢ NEW SILVAIRES 
ARE NOW IN 
PRODUCTION! 


Luscombe, first in America to build 


all-metal personal planes, now presents 


its finest all-metal SILVAIRE! 


For Details, Send For Full-Color 
Descriptive Booklet Today! 


LREADY rolling off the assembly lines is the 
A thrilling new SILVAIRE everybody’s been 
waiting for! 

It’s the latest—and finest—all-metal personal 
plane ever made by Luscombe, who pioneered 
all-metal light planes. You'll be thrilled at the 
sight of it...sure to like its extra speed, the 
rugged durability of its all-metal construction, 
and its economical and easy maintenance. 

Speed, beauty, safety, economy—for all that’s 
best in a “plane-of-your-own’’, take to the air 
in a SILVAIRE! 


Mail the coupon today for full-color booklet. 
‘eon LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
, DALLAS 1, TEXAS + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY - U.S.A. 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation 
Sales Promotion Dept. K-2 
Trenton 7, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a free copy of the new SILVAIRE 
booklet, ‘“Your Post-War Companion of the Clouds.” 
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line, is of shallow depth. Corrugated 
sheet of 24-ST material covers the deck 
and the lower curved portion is formed 
of 24-ST sheet and hat-section stiffeners, 
with bulkheads spaced 14 in. apart. The 
construction is similar to that frequently 
used in the design of cantilever wing 
beams. All controls are run down the 
central lower portion from the cockpit to 
the engine compartment, with handholes 
spaced in the lower skin for convenient 
access. The platform continues through 
the central part of the fuselage and aft 
the main loading door. This is 74 in. 
high by 47 in. wide. A passageway runs 
under the wing and engine compartment. 
A tail skid is built into the fuselage to 
prevent the propeller tips from striking 
the ground. 

Whee! wells are to each side of the walk. 
Main wheels of the gear are mounted to 
the fuselage so as to permit the craft to 


Inventor Fowler Shows How Containers 


Loaded 


roll its full length into the loading plat- 
form cutout. The main wheels retract 
into the sides of the fuselage and the 
nose dual-wheels retract into the under- 
side of the cockpit. 


Are 


Before all containers and cargo have 


been removed and the plane readied for 
taxiing to the hangar, it will be necessary 
to. use water as ballast near the front 
of the fuselage to compensate for the 
rearward position of the c.g., due to the 
removal of all the weight from the front. 
Approximately 65 gals. of water may be 
required, but this is easily pumped in 
and out of the tank which is built into 
the fuselage, Fowler said. No ballast is 
carried with empty containers in place 
or in flight. 
Put Through Wind-Tunnel 

Considerable wind-tunnel research at 
the University of Washington has been 
conducted on a large 1/10 scale model of 
the 05A in which various combinations 
of removed containers were made to de- 
termine their effect on lift, drag and 
pitching moments of the craft. It was 
found that the loss in CLmax and the 
change in slope of the pitching moment 
curves were very small. Also, by means 
of tuffs, it was determined there was lit- 
tle difference in the direction of airflow 
over the tail surfaces, with and without 
the containers. Largest change was in 
drag, the most increase in drag being 
with the rearmost two containers re- 
moved. Under this condition there was 
ample reserve of power at normal METO 
power. The rate of climb at 5,000 ft., 
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Cyril C. Thompson Named V.P. 
Of American Aviation Firm 


Leaves United Air Lines 
After Seventeen Yecrs 
(Photo on Cover) 


MERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, 

INC., publishers of the various AMERI- 
can AvIATION Pus.icaTions, has elected 
Cyril C. Thompson executive vice presi- 
dent effective October 15, it has been an- 
nounced by Wayne W. Parrish, president. 

Thompson, who resigned September 26 
as vice president of United Air Lines after 
17 years with that company, brings to the 
growing organization behind American 
Aviation Publications a rich background 
in air transport economics and public re- 
lations as well as administrative exper- 
ience. His primary responsibilities will 
embrace advertising, promotion, circula- 
tion and general administration for the 
six company publications. 

His headquarters will be for the time 
being at least in Chicago, where the head- 
quarters of AmERICAN AVIATION TRAFFIC 
Gume are located, but he will also spend 
time in the main Washington offices and 
in traveling about the country. 

Prior to his 17 years with United, he 
was connected with the steel and electric 
power industries and also had experience 
in the field of public finance. Well known 
in the American Legion, he was associated 
with the late Brig. Gen. “Billy” Mitchell 
in those activities of the 1920’s_ that 
cleared the way for the operation of our 
national airways by private enterprise. 

His various connections with aviation 
included business agent and faculty mem- 
ber of the Boeing School of Aeronautics; 
tax agent, corporate secretary, assistant 
to the president and director of United 
Air Lines, Inc. (management corpora- 
tion); director of Boeing Air Transport 
Inc.; director of United Airports of Cali- 
fornia; executive assistant to the president 
of United Air Lines Transport Corp.; vice 
president of United Air Lines, Inc.; vice 
president-public relations of United Air 


with one engine inoperative, was 275 ft. 
per minute. This compares to a rate of 
climb of 290 ft. per minute with all con- 
tainers in place and a gross weight of 
25,000 Ibs. 

A performance summary of the Model 
O5A, at 25,000 lbs. gross weight, shows 
these calculations: High speed at sea- 
level, 263 mph; at 10,800 ft., 284 mph; 
cruising speed at 10,800 ft. at 60% power, 
236 mph; rate of climb at s.l. with two 
engines, 1505 ft./min.; at 10,800 ft., 1175 
ft./min.; service ceiling, two engines, 
25,000 ft.; rate of climb at s.l., one engine, 
360 ft./min.; rate of climb at 6,200 ft., 
265 ft./min.; service ceiling, one engine, 
11,300 ft.; time to climb to 10,800 ft., two 
engines, 7.70 min.; range at 10,800 ft. at 
60% power, 300 gals. of fuel, 600 miles; 
cargo load available for distance of 400 
miles, 9,300 lbs.; stall speed with flaps 
closed at s.l., 105 mph; stall speed with 
46° flaps at s.l., 78.5 mph; take-off dis- 
tance over 50 ft. obstacle, flaps 30°, 1,800 
ft.; landing distance over 50 ft. obstacle, 
flaps 46°, 2,560 ft. 

Lines; director of the Airlines War Train- 
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inz Institute, and director of ‘the Nati al 
feronautic Association. 

During World War II he was liaison be- 
tween United and fhe AAF and aided in 
the various training and transport projects 
of importance to the AAF and the Ai 
Transport Command. 


Military Pilots’ Group 
Seeks Seniority Rights 
For Vets Seeking Jobs 


The Military Pilots’ Association, 
Miami, Fla., organization, has launched 
a campaign seeking eauitable seniority 
rights primarily for service pilots who 
will seek airline employment when they 
are released from present military assign- 
ments. 

Maj. R. A. Swanson and Capt. E. E 
Jenes, both attached to ATC’s “Fireball” 
operation at Miami, said that the asso- 
ciation was opposed to any plan “which 
would create job vacancies for its mem- 
bers at the expense of presently employed 
airline pilots,” and that “on no account 
are members of the association seeking 
seniority equal to that of airline pilots 
hired before Pearl Harbor.” 

Swanson and Jones were in Washing- 
ton last week, presenting their proposals 
to the Air Transport Association, the 
Labor Department and members of Con- 
gress. Negotiations with ALPA also have 
been opened, they said, but thus far the 
union has not responded to their pro- 
posals, 

The association has proposed two 
methods of adjusting seniority rights. One 
would be to date the military pilot's 
seniority as of the time he began flying 
on Army airlines. Another would be to 
date seniority as of the time a pilot had 
accumulated hours of flying time 

“It is obvious that the present contracts 
between ALPA and the airline companies 
completely block any possibility of ad- 
justing veteran pilots’ seniority,” the as- 
sociation spokesmen said. “The first ob- 
jective of the Military Pilots’ Association 
is to try to persuade ALPA to modify 
these contracts.” 

No Reply from Behncke 

“There is every indication that most 
airline operators would favor such a step, 
but opposition from the union is indi- 
cated by the fact that its president (David 
L. Behncke) has failed to answer com- 
munications on the subject.” 

Swanson and Jones said that military 
pilots wanting airline employment were 
anxious to join ALPA, but that the pros- 
pect of their getting jobs commensurate 
with their experience is extremely poor 
Not only will service pilots be at the 
bottom of the seniority lists with the 
airlines, they said, but they will be junior 
to pilots already discharged from the 
Army who are being hired by the airlines. 
ATC pilots probably will be the last to be 
dischafged, and these pilots because they 
chose military instead of civilian flying 
jobs, will have to take the lesser jobs, 
the association holds. 
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ifthe “Age of Flight —1950 Edition” —the complete history 
of Aviation — were ever written, the name Shell would 


appear consistently as a leader in Aviation Fuel development. 





IN THE TEST TUBES OF TODAY 


— TOMORROW’S AVIATION HISTORY 


Habitually, history repeats itself. 
Factual data existent today lead to 
clearcut conclusions on the relation- 
ship of fuels to the planes of tomor- 
row. For example... 


Today’s Fuel in Yesterday's Plane 
Not good! A waste of precious 
high octane components in old-time 
“low compression” engines... 


Yesterday’s Fuel in Today’s Plane 
That’s bad too! Modern high com- 
pression engines would break down 
with old-time low-octane fuel . . . 


Today’s Fuel in Today’s Plane 
Fuel scientists keeping pace with 
plane designers. Maximum effi- 
ciency from lighter engines using 
more powerful fuel . . . 


Tomorrow’s Fuel 
in Tomorrow's Plane 
Shell scientists are now exploring 
new ways to release undreamed 
of-power . . . jet propulsion. 
These basic conditions tell us that in- 
evitably the planes and fuels of to- 
morrow must be “mated.” Finest of 
peacetime aviation products will come 
from the research which:— 
1. first gave the Army the “makings” 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





of 100-octane Aviation Fuel 

showed other refineries how to 
utilize Cumene—in time of emer 
gency—to step up 100 octane pro 


~ 


duction 

developed pentane isomerization to 
give aviation fuel greater volume 
of anti-knock components 


@ 


> 


developed an “inhibitor” to protect 
aviation fuel from the blistering 
sun of foreign battlegrounds 


+ * * 7 * > 


You will find this brand of advanced 
thinking —backed by the full force of 
Shell facilities— reflected in the qual- 
ity of AeroShell Lubricating Oils 
and Greases, and tomorrow’s Shell 
Aviation Fuel. 








Noorduyn Reveals Details on 


New Norseman 


Optional Passenger Seating 
Arrangements Are Feature 


Fo details of the Norseman V, peace- 

time successor to the wartime C-64, 
were disclosed last month by Noorduyn 
Aviation, Ltd., Montreal. Basically the 
commercial version is the same aircraft 
as its military predecessor, but military 
equipment and special features not _ 
erally required for civilian use have n 
eliminated and the ship has been im- 
proved in many other respects. 

The Norseman V is a single engined 
high-wing monoplane powered by a Pratt 
& Whitney R-1340 Wasp engine deliver- 
ing 600 hp. for take-off and 550 hp. at 
2,250 rpm. at 5,000 ft. driving a Hamilton 
Standard constant speed propeller. It has 
a span of 51 ft. 8 in. a height of 10 ft. 
1 in., an overall length of 32 ft. 4 in. as 
a landplane or skiplane and 34 ft. 3 in. 
as a seaplane, and a wing area of 325 

. ft. Licensed gross weight as a land- 
plane and skiplane is 7,400 lbs. and as a 
seaplane 7,540 lbs. Empty weight with 
wing tanks only and without passenger 
seats or radio is 4,240 lbs. as a landplane, 
4,425 lbs. as a skiplane with winter nose 
cowl, and 4,660 Ibs. as a seaplane. Winz 
and take-off power loadings are 228 
Ibs./sq. ft. and 12.3 Ibs./hp. respectively 
as land or skiplane and 23.5 lbs./sq. ft. 
and 12.5 lbs./hp. respectively as seaplane 

The fuselage is of metal and wood con- 
struction covered with metal, plywood 
and fabric. Wings are of spruce con- 
struction, fabric covered, with a dural 
under fabric leading edge. Ailerons and 
flaps are of slotted, mass-balanced type 
with a full flap movement of 38 degrees. 
The landing gear is fixed conventional 
type with 30-in. smooth contour tires on 

main gear, and a 12.5-in. channel 
type tire on the tail wheel. 
Cockpit Heated, V entilated 

The cockpit is heated and ventilated, 
has a throw-over wheel type dual con- 
trol column, adjustable seats and full size 
doors at either side with lowering win- 
dows. The main cabin has a 150 cu. ft. 
capacity, and is heated, ventilated and 
sound-proofed. Heat is supplied by a 
oy removable 50,000 BTU capacity 
anitro] unit installed below the floor. 
There are loading doors at either side 
of the fuselage, the main door on the left 
side being 37 in. high, 43 in. across the 
base, and 29% inches across the top. Ad- 
ditional baggage space is provided in two 

lly compartments with a total capacity 
of 20 cu. ft. A separate 23%4-in. by 20-in. 
baggage door is provided for these com- 
partments. 

Two optional passenger seat installa- 
tions are available—the first consisting of 
eight metal bench or bush-type seats with 
cushions and belts for a total weight of 
45 lbs., and the second consisting of six 
upholstered chairs with belts plus four 
removable installation rails for a_ total 
weight of 80 lbs. 

The standard integral wing tanks carry 
120 gals. of fuel—60 each, and an addi- 
tional 122 gals. can be carried in a 45- 
gal. front and 77-gal., rear belly tank. 

One of the most interesting new fea- 
tures is a slide-track installation whereby 
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3-View of Norseman 


the battery is brought into conveniently 
accessible position for service and re- 
placement. 

The new Norseman has a cruising speed 
at 66% full power at 5,000 ft. of 141 mph, 
and a landing sveed at sea level of 68 mph 
as a landplane—134 mph and 69 mph as 
a seaplane. It will take-off from a hard- 
surface runway over a 50-ft. obstacle 
with no wind in 1,645 ft., climb to 5,000 
ft. in 7 min. and to 10,000 in 16.9 min., 
and will land over a 50-ft. obstacle on a 
hard surfaced runway in 1,300 ft. with 
no head wind. Service ceiling is 17,000 ft 
As a seaplane, it will climb to 5,000 ft 
in 9 min. and has a service ceiling of 
14,000 ft. 

Carrfving eight passengers with fuel in 
the wing tanks only, the Norseman V 
can also take 595 lbs. of baggage and 
cargo as a landplane, 410 lbs. as a ski- 
plane and 315 lbs. as a seaplane. With 





President Truman to Attend 
Oklahoma Aviation Clinic 


President Harry S. Truman will attend 
the opening session of the third National 
Aviation Clinic to be held in Oklahoma 
City Nov. 19, 20 and 21, Press Secretary 
Charles G. Ross announced recently. 
After attending the luncheon on opening 
day, President Truman will go to Fort 
Sill at the invitation of Rep. Jed John- 
son (D., Okla.) to witness a field artillery 
demonstration there. 

Originally the dates for the annual 
clinic were Oct. 31 to Nov. 3 but it is 
understood they were changed to accom- 
modate the President’s schedule. 





six passengers in upholstered chairs, this 
is increased to 730 lbs. land, 715 lbs. ski 
and 620 lbs. sea. With fuel in wingtanks 
and forward belly tanks and eight pas- 
sengers the maximum cargo load is 2% 
lbs. land, 90 lbs. ski, and zero sea. With 
six passengers, this is increased to 580 lbs. 
land, 395 lbs. ski and 300 lbs. sea. With 
wing tanks and both belly tanks full, the 
maximum load with two of the bush seats 
removed is 6 passengers and 123 lbs. land, 
5 passengers and 108 lbs. ski, and 5 pas- 
sengers and 13 Ibs. sea. If upholstered 
chairs are used, this is reduced to 6 pas- 
sengers and 75 lbs. land, 5 passengers 
(one chair removed) and 72 lbs. ski, and 
4 passengers (two chairs removed) and 
159 lbs. sea. 

As an all cargo landplane, the Norse- 
man V can carry a payload of about 
2,180 lbs. after allowing for a crew of 
two, standard eauipment, and 40 lbs. of 
radio, for ranges up to 350 miles, based 
on a fuel consumption of 31 gph. and 
cruising speed of 141 mph. at 5,000 ft. 
with a 15 per cent fuel reserve. This 
declines to approximately 1,200 lbs. for 
a 950 mi. range. Corresponding figures as 
a seaplane with 134 mph. cruising speed 
are 1,900 lbs. for ranges up to 333 mi. 


declining to approximately 940 lbs. for 
900 mi. 
The military version of the Norseman 


was used as a trainer, ambulance plane, 
utility passenger and cargo transport, and 
with All-American equipment, as a pick- 
up plane. Orders are now being taken 
for the commercial version, which is now 
vaileble for delivery 


Wilson Succeeds Sweetser in AIA 


William L. Wilson, vice president, Kellett 
Aircraft Corp., has been elected new chairman 
of the Public Relations Advisory Committee 
Eastern Region) of the Aircraft Industries 
Association, succeeding Jess W. Sweetser of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


The Norseman V 
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Airlines and 
ign Airlines Now 
‘Douglas Equipment. 





GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 





FOR POSTWAR DEPENDABILITY 


In Global War, more demands are made on men and 
machines in weeks than in years of peacetime experi- 
ence. The most thoroughly tested personnel and cargo 
plane in history is the C-54. Unparalled in depend- 
ability, this great air transport, modified as the DC-+ 
and DC-6, will soon fly you on the postwar routes 
of leading airlines with comfort, speed, economy and 


assurance beyond .anything ever before imagined. 


DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 








CMA-<Aerovias Braniff Fight 
Discussed on Capitol Hill 


Investigation by Congress 
Hinted; Resolution Drafted 


"J. HE FIGHT in Mexico between Com- 

pania Mexicana de Aviacion S.A., 
affiliate of Pan American Airways, and 
Aerovias Braniff S.A., Braniff Airways 
affiliate, continued during the past month, 
and the controversy was receiving atten- 
tion in Washington. 

The matter had* been discussed with 
Rep. Hatton W. Sumners (D., Tex.) and 
there was talk that he was considering 
introduction of a resolution asking for 
an investigation of the War Department 
contracts under which Pan American 
Airways through a specially-created sub- 
sidiary—Pan American Airport Develop- 
ment Corp.—built a number of airports 
in Latin and South America under the 
hemispheric defense plan. It is known 
that the question of introducing such a 
resolution has been taken up with 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, but 
no decisions have been reached. 

The War Department has classified 
these two contracts—W-1097 ENG 2321 
and W-2168 ENG 7 and 8—as secret and 
in CAB hearings Pan American has 
stated that because of this it was unable 
to answer questions concerning the con- 
tracts. 

In its September 1 issue; AMERICAN 
AVIATION presented both sides of contro- 
versy, publishing telegrams and _ inter- 
views with E. R. Silliman, CMA general 
man2ger. ond T. E. Braniff. president of 
Aerovias Braniff. The incident in which 
CMA oil trucks, cars and other equip- 
ment were used to block departure of 
an Aerovias Braniff plane until a landing 
fe> (retarded bv Braniff -s exorhitent) 
was paid was explained by both Silliman 
and Braniff. They went into the question 
of ownership of the fields. Other points 
were covered. 

Following publication of the article, 
AMERICAN AVIATION received another tele- 
gram from S‘"Vimen. commenting further 
on Mr. Braniff’s interview. The telegram 
was submitted to Mr. Braniff for his side 
of the story. Both communications fol- 
low: 

Said Silliman— 

“I sincerely appreciate your publishing my 
telegram in «he September first issue of 
AMERICAN AviIATION. I also was particularly 
interested in Mr. Braniff's’ interview pub- 
lished in the same issue. 

“In the interest of greater clarification we 
take the liberty to submit the following 
data: 

Charges ‘Smoke Screen’ 
tenor of Mr. Braniff's statement 
clearly indicates a smoke screen. He im- 
properly alleged PAA is attempting to dom- 
inate this field thus avoiding the real issue 
in Mexico between two Mexican corpora- 
tions. The real issue is the correct interpre- 
tation and application of the Communica- 
tion Law. In view of the true conditions 
Braniff’s attitude is rather ridiculous since 
Aerovias Braniff purports to be a Mexican 
company subject to Mexican laws but at the 
same time is appealing to the United States’ 
State Department for relief from another 
Mexican company which in lawful self-pro- 
tection invokes the Mexican law to prevent 
pirating of its routes and investments. 

“Mr. Braniff’s complaint regarding the 
eighty-five pesos landing fee charge com- 


30 


“The 


pared to the thirty pesos charged by Ameri- 
can Airlines at Monterrey is a typical at- 
tempt to confuse the issue and hide the full 
facts. 

“In the first place CMA never charged 
Aerovias |Braniff eighty-five pesos landing 
fee since the fee authorized by the Com- 
munications Department and charged Branifi 
by us is seventy pesos and any additional 
charge is for meteorological service and radio 
contacts. Legally authorized landing fees in 
this country vary according to the classifi- 
cation of airports, weight of aircraft and 
type of service in which such aircraft is 
utilized. The thirty pesos fee charged by 
American Airlines at Monterrey annually is 
seven pesos fifty centavos more than the fee 
authorized by the Secretariat of Communica- 
tions for non-competitive service rendered 
American <Airlines, as an international car- 
rier, is not permitted point to point traffic 
within Mexico, therefore, legally authorized 
non-competitive landing fees are obviously 
applicable. Moreover, the thirty pesos charge 
is a fraction of the total charges made by 
American Airlines for use of their facilities 
at Monterrey. 

“The comparison of landing charges for 
the United States and Mexican airports made 
by Mr. Braniff fails to mention the fact that 
most United States airports are municipal 
or government owned and that traffic is 
much heavier in comparison with Mexican 
airports which are privately owned and 
maintained. 

Misstatement of Fact 

“Regarding the .incident of lighting the 
field at Veracruz, Mr. Braniff’s statement 
that the operator who turned on the lights 
‘was fired by CMA’ is deliberate misstate- 
ment of fact. That particular employee re- 
quested and was granted a three-day leave 
of absence from CMA duties and went to 
work for Aerovias Braniff before the leave 
expired subsequently presented his resigna- 
tion despite the fact that CMA had paid his 
expenses during his long training period at 
Tower Operator School, Fort Worth. Texas 
It would seem significant that this man i 
now in Braniff’s employ along with other 
trained CMA personnel who have been en- 
ticed into service by Aerovias Braniff 

“Incidentally CMA operates under a col- 
lective bargaining agreement with the legiti- 
mate Mexican Labor Union which stipulates 
maximum-minimum pay scales, whereas 
Braniff is temporarily operating as an open 
shop and is thus free to make attractive 
offers to pretrained aviation personnel 

“T regret to hear that Mr. Braniff is losing 
money as I feel kindly toward him personally, 
however, neither he nor Braniff’s stock- 
holders can expect otherwise as long as he 
attempts to override the clear cut provisions 
of the Mexican Communications Law.” 


Mr. Braniff, commenting on the tele- 
gram, wrote as follows: 

“This is the first opportunity I have had 
to acknowledge the copy of telegram sent 
you by Mr. Silliman of CMA from Mexico 
City on September 8. 1945. This was receivei 
by me just as I was getting ready to leave 
California and since that time I have only 
been in the office for a few hours so that I 
have had no opportunity to give the matte: 
attention 

“In the 
September Ist 
tracts frem 


AMERICAN AVIATION of 
you published copies or ex- 
letters received by Aerovias 
Braniff, S.A. from CMA which show conclu- 
sively that the latter had no intention of 
permitting us to use the facilities of air- 
ports controlled by them if they can avoid 
doing so. Any assertions they may make 
with reference to the matter are colored by 
this very obvious fundamental fact Their 
control of the important airports in Mexico, 
with the exception of ‘Mexico City and 
Monterrey and a few other unimportant 


issue of 








Beg Your Pardon 


Pedro M. Tornel, Minister of Com- 
munications for the Mexican Govern- 
ment, has wired AMERICAN AvraTIon that 
he was not a passenger on the initial 
flight of the Aerovias Braniff plane from 
Mexico City to Veracruz, as was stated 
in the September 1 issue, nor has he 
ever flown on an Aerovias Braniff plane, 
Tom Braniff, president of Aerovias 
Braniff, confirmed this statement and 
explained that his reference to Mr. 
Tornel was to the effect that he had 
been invited to make the trip. AMErR- 
ICAN AVIATION regrets this unintentional 
error 








absolute and has enab 
complete a mé¢ 
the air transpa 


ones, has been 
them to assert about as 
opoly as they desire in 
business in Mexico. By reason of their co 
trol of the airports they have been able 
accommodate or exclude whomever they 
fit Where forced to permit other airli 
to land on airports controlled by them thi 
have been able to determine the destinies q 
airlines by either granting or withhold 
fueling privileges and by levying whatey 
charges they see fit. Thus if they do. ng 
impede or destroy other airlines by act 
refusal of landing rights they accompl 
the same purpose through extortional 
charges or threats of withdrawal of nece 
sary airport facilities. By means of th 
policy they have so intimidated the smal 
airlines having to make use of existing 
ports that they are obliged to do the bid 
ding of CMA 

“OMA and not <Aerovias Braniff were rm 
sponsible for bringing the State Department 
of the United States Government into thi 
controversy. Mr. Silliman, in his early com 
versations with the Minister of Communica 
tions in Mexico alleged extraordinary rights 
at the Veracruz and Merida airports based 
upon contracts with the United States Gov 
ernment. He failed, or refused to furnish 
copy of these contracts but asserted th 
they relieved CMA of the necessity of com 
plying with the conditions of their ov 
franchises in Mexico which require that all 
airports owned or controlled by them & 
open to public use. The Minister of Com 
munications in Mexico did not have a copy 
1f this mysterious and secret contract, he 
called the War Department of Mexico tF 
telephone in my presence and asked whether 
or not they had a copy of it and they re 
plied in the negative, and the Minister thei 
asked me if I could not get a copy of it from 
our Government Thereupon I took the 
matter up with Ambassador Messersmith if 
Mexico and direct with our War Department 
and our State Department in an effort #@ 
secure a copy of this mysterious and secret 
document. Some of my friends in Congress 
have also interested themselves in the mat- 
ter but up to this date none of us has been 
able to obtain a copy 


Built by U. S. Taxpayers 

“Please bear in mind that these airports 
were built under the Airport Development 
Program of the United States Government 
and were paid for with the money of tax- 
payers of the United States 

“Based upon the assertions of Mr. Silll- 
man with reference to this mysterious and 
secret document, the Mexican officials were 
naturally confused in the enforcement of 
the contracts they made with CMA 

“Officials of the State Department in 
Washington recently set up a meeting in 
Washington between Juan Trippe, President 
of Pan American Airwaps and myself. We 
were both there on the appointed day and 
hour but Juan Trippe and his official group 
refused to go into a discussion of this mat- 
ter in my presence, alleging that the con- 
tract that they have with the United States 
Government for the use of the airports in 
Mexico built by the ADP is a secret docu- 
ment. Under these circumstances there was 
nothing for the State Department officials 
to do but to first discuss the matter with 
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—the plane that delivered the atomic bomb to Hiro- 
shima and to Nagasaki, struck the last blows of war, 
speeded final victory. 


Prophetically, Boeing had this to say 
about the Superfortress months ago, 
“Half again as large as the big Flying 
Fortress, the Superfortress. is the first 
airplane combining great size, great 
range, and load-carrying capacity with 
the speed of a pursuit ship. It carries a 
heavier bomb, load farther, faster and 
higher than any airplane the world has 


Listen to “‘Science Looks Forward’’—new series 
of talks by the great scientists of America— 
on the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS 
network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


ever known. Upon the Superfortress 
rests in large part the hope of early 
victory in the Pacific.” 

From the Superfortress and the Fly- 
ing Fortress before it, from a long line 
of Boeing aircraft for peace and war, 
stemmed the engineering advances 
which lead Boeing on to the super- 
airliners of tomorrow. 


UNITED STATES 








SUPER Ak 


The Boeing Stratocruiser is a flying airplane 
which has been tested and proved. The “‘bugs” 
have been eliminated through exhaustive tests 
and as a result of B-29 and B-17 combat experi- 
ence. After the C-97 flew across the continent 
faster than had any other aircraft regardless of 
type or size, it landed in Washington without 
requiring maintenance attention for a single 
mechanical part. 





Through nearly three decades, Boeing has con- 
sistently pioneered significant aeronautical ad- 
vancements. Boeing developed and produced 
such outstanding four-engine aircraft as the Fly- 
ing Fortress, the transocean Clipper and the 
Stratoliner. This background enabled Boeing to 
produce the Superfortress, the C-97—and now the 
Stratocruiser, a postwar airliner that will have 
a great effect on peacetime air transportation. 


’ —a short range, medium range and long range airplane 
all incorporated in one efficient basic design...a new 
at concept of luxury travel. 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE 


RUBBER COMPANY ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Lyin FOR DeLUXE AIR TRAVEL 


OPERATING EFFICIENCY... experience drawn 
from Boeing’s long history of transport and 
bomber engineering has made the Stratocruiser 
a pioneer in operating efficiency. 


U.S. ROYAL AIRPLANE TIRES... whether for 
the Superfortress as pictured here, or for the 
super-airliner of the peacetime skyways, U.S. 
Royal Airplane Tires are ready now to cushion 
their landing wheels, tail wheels, nose wheels. 


PASSENGER COMFORT... is expressed in terms 
of roomier, adjustable seats, reduced vibration 
levels, altitude air conditioning and many other 
advanced improvements. 


U-~139- 4400 


With bodies of nylon, pioneered for the Aviation 
Industry by United States Rubber Company, 
these lighter, stronger, safer U.S. Royal Air- 
plane Tires, like the Stratocruiser itself, are 
designed for deluxe air travel. 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Mr. Trippe and his associates and then dis- 
cuss it with me, which they did. 

“All this occurred after V-J Day and it 
has never been explained to me why there 
ghould be any military secrecy about a docu- 
ment of this kind. Certainly the alleged 
secrecy of the document has been used by 
Pan American Airways and its affiliate, CMA, 
as a means of avoiding as long as possible 
compliance with the terms of their fran- 
chises in Mexico. 

“The interpretation placed by CMA upon 
the clause of the contract which requires 

_ them to open airports under their control to 

public use is another example of the tech- 
nicalities to which they resort in order to 
maintain a monopolistic control of the air 
transport situation in Mexico. Officials in 
the Communications Department in Mexico 
do not agree with their interpretation and 
have indicated that drastic measures may 
have to be taken with respect to the Fed- 
eralization of all airports in Mexico if CMA 
persists in their position. This whole sub- 
ject has also been placed before the Mexican 
Congress for consideration. 

“Whatever breakdown Mr. Silliman may 
make of the 85.00 pesos landing fee at 
Veracruz and Merida is unimportant. The 
fact is that they force us to pay 85.00 pesos 
for the privilege of making a landing. 
Meteorological service and radio contact are 
required by law. Otherwise there is no 
reason to believe they would be furnished 
at any price. 


Early Ruling Promised 

“The very fact that CMA has sponsored 
the idea of one fee for a non-competitive 
service and much higher fee for a competi- 
tive service at airports is an indication of 
the means by which they have discouraged 
or destroyed competition in the past. The 
whole situation of the charges to be made 
at airports controlled by CMA is before the 
Minister of Communications at the present 
time and we have been promised an early 
ruling on the subject. 

“We have a contract with CMA for use of 
their airport at Nuevo Laredo. We pay them 
70.00 pesos landing charge, and additional 
sums for all the other service they furnish. 
These additional charges are similar to the 
charges made by American Airlines at Mon- 
terrey, where the landing charge is 30.00 
pesos. 

“I noticed with particular interest the 
statement of Mr. Silliman as follows: ‘Com- 
parison landing charge United States and 
Mexican airports made by Mr. Braniff fails 
to mention fact that most United States 
airports are municipal or government owned 
and that traffic much heavier in comparison 
with Mexican airports which are privately 
owned and maintained.’ If the airports in 
the United States had been privately owned 
and maintained by Pan American Airways 
there would probably be no heavier traffic in 
them at this time than there is in the 
Mexican airports at the present time. Con- 
versely, if the Mexican airports are made 
available to the use of other airlines with- 
out the control and the intimidation and 
the obstruction of Pan ‘American Airways, 
it is my opinion that the ‘traffic in the 
Mexican airports will very quickly approxi- 
mate that in communities of the same size 
and importance in the United States. The 
need is there but they have been so com- 
pletely in the control ofa greedy}-monopol- 
istic company that there has been no ‘oppor- 
tunity for natural growth and development. 

“The statement contained in the article 
in your magazine of September ist that the 
Operator who turned on the lights at Vera- 
cruz was fired was an incorrect statement 
I did not tell your reporter that this op- 
erator was fired. I told him that the op- 
erator said that after disobeying the in- 
structions of CMA not to turn on the lights 
he would have no future with that com- 
pany and his life would probably be made 
miserable and based upon that situation he 
asked us for a job, which we were very glad 
to give him. It is refreshing to find that 
there is character and courage and a stand- 
ard of business ethics among at least some 
of the employees of a company such as 
CMA 


“One other inaccuracy in your article was 
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the statement that Minister Tornel was on 
the first flight. I told your reporter that 
Minister Tornel had been ‘invited to go on 
the first flight but that he was not on it 
I told him that General Leon, in charge of 
the pilot training school at Puebla, Mexico, 
was on the first flight. 

“We have never had any serious contro- 

versies with our employees and I have every 
reason to believe that they are loyal and 
satisfied with the treatment they have re- 
ceived. It is a matter of public record and 
general knowledge that such is not the case 
with the employees of CMA. 
_ “Mr, Silliman refers to our overriding the 
clear cut provisions of the Mexican Com- 
munications law. We have won in the 
courts of Mexico a permanent injunction 
against interference with our operations be- 
tween Mexico City and Merida which was 
admittedly inspired by CMA. We have won 
the decision of the legal department of the 
Minister of Communications in the various 
instances in which CMA has asked that our 
permits be cancelled upon allegations which 
were proven to be unfounded and untrue 
Whether or not we have pirated the routes 
and investments of CMA will be determined 
by the Mexican Government in response to 
our pending application to grant permanent 
franchises in lieu of the temporary permits 
now held by us. 

“Our greatest strength in Mexico lies in 
the fact that we have kept our word with 
the Mexican Government in every respect, 
we have instituted an operation which com- 
pares in safety and quality of equipment 
with any in the United States, we have 
spent large sums of money training Mexican 
personnel to assume the responsibility of 
the operation of the complete contract for 
which we hold permits, we have the loyalty 
and support of our employees, and we have 
the unquestioned support of the Mexican 
public, who have endured patiently but not 
without protest the arrogant and monopolis- 
tic methods of CMA over a long period of 
years and who look with favor upon the 
competitiive relief and improved service 
which our operation will provide.” 


Arizona to Hold First State 


Aviation Conference Nov. 15 


The first statewide Aviation Conference 
to be held in Arizona which will be spon- 
sored by the Tucson Chamber of Com- 
merce will meet in Tucson Nov. 15 and 
16. In addition to the Chambers of Com- 
merce in state, mayors of all cities, 
pilots and private flyers, and the chair- 
men of boards of supervisors of the vari- 
ous counties have been invited. Governor 
Sidney P. Osborn of Arizona will give 
the opening and welcoming address. 
Monte Mansfield, president of the Tucson 
Chamber of Commerce and Chairman of 
its Aviation Committee for the past seven 
years will preside. 

Purpose of the Conference will be to 
obtain the latest and up-to-date informa- 
tion relative to airports, airport manage- 
ment, problems of private flyers, infor- 
mation on commercial airlines develop- 
ment, latest information on unconven- 
tional aircraft and new propulsion methods 
and other matters relating to the expan- 
sion and development of aircraft with 
particular reference to its use in Arizona. 


Loses 89 Planes in Storm 


Embry-Riddle Co., Miami, lost 89 
private airplanes in the recent hurricane. 
Some of this total were privately-owned 
planes stored with the firm. All of the 
planes had been moved from the com- 
pany base on Chapman Field to the Navy 
hangars at Richmond and were destroyed 
along with 25 Navy blimps and other air- 
craft when the hangars were blown down 
and burned. 


Public Willing to Pay 
Extra Tax for Security 
In Air, AIA Poll Finds 


The vast majority of the American pub- 
lic not only desires postwar national se- 
curity in the air but would be willing to 
pay extra taxes to achieve it, according 
to a survey of public opinion published 
by the Aircraft Industries Association. 

The survey, made by the independent 
firm of Benson & Benson of Princeton, 
N. J., shows that 91% of the public ques- 
tioned desires postwar air security, 7% 
does not, while 2% has no opinion on the 
subject. 

When this group was asked, “Would 
you be willing to pay a tax equal to a 
week’s earning to maintain a strong air 


WHEN ASKED. 
Would you be willing to pay a tax equal to a 
week's earnings to maintain a strong air force? 


THE PUBLIC RESPONDED 


67% YES 
20% NO 

1% Against an air force (see above) 
4% Undecided 

2° No opinion 


force?” the response was 67% “Yes,” 
20% “No,” 7% opposed to an air force 
while 4% was undecided and 2% had no 
opinion. 

The American public was emphatic in 
its opinion as to what nation makes the 
best airplanes, 91% saying the United 
States, while 3% said Germany, 2% Eng- 
land, 1% Russia and 3% had no opinion. 
It was even more emphatic in the belief 
that the American aircraft industry had 
done a good job in this war, 92% saying 
“Yes,” 6% “Fair” and 2% “Poor.” 

To the question, “Should the United 
States develop new military planes after 
the war?” the public response was 72%, 
“Yes,” 22% “No” and 6% held no opinion. 

Concerning the future of aviation, 88% 
said “Yes” to the question, “Will many 
people want to own and fly planes after 
the war?” “No” was responded by 7% 
while 5% said they did not know. To the 


WHEN ASKED. 
Should the United States maintain 
a strong postwar air force? 


THE PUBLIC RESPONDED 


91% YES 
1% NO 


2° No opinion 





question, “Do we need more airports?” 
66% of the public responded “Yes,” 26% 
“No” and 8% had no opinion. 

When asked, “Have airports and air- 
fields benefited the communities they 
serve,” 81% of the public answered “Yes,” 
12% “No” and 7% had no opinion. 

An 18-page booklet carrying details of 
the survey based on interviews with “a 
carefully selected sample of 2,600 persons 
living throughout the U. S.” is available 
from Ajircraft Industries Association, 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Congress One of Strongest 
Groups Supporting Attlee 


A™ BRITISH internal airlines plus 
those operating to the continent of 
Europe should “be immediately acquired 
for operation by a public board.” This 
recommendation occurs in an extensive 
report issued by the British Trade Union 
Congress at its recent meeting in Black- 


pool. 

The BTUC is composed of over 6% 
million trade union members, and is one 
of the strongest groups—possibly the 
strongest—supporting the Attlee Labour 
Government. The report has received 
serious attention as it is believed it 
may become the basis of a transport na- 
tionalization bill to be introduced in the 
current sessions of Parliament. 

The report advocates sweeping changes 
in the present control and operation of 
practically every form of transport serv- 
ice. The industry is to be subject to 
“complete coordination under public 
enterprise” and is to be organized and 
operated as an instrument of national de- 
velopment. 

According to the BTUC plan, a single 
overall transport system is to be the re- 
sult of integrating seven named transport 
services: rail, canal, road haulage (truck- 
ing), road passenger (busses), ports and 
docks, coastwise shipping, and internal 
airways. The combined capitalization of 
all these enterprises has been estimated 
at about 14 billion dollars. 


Responsible to Transport Minister 

report recommends a national trans- 
port authority in the form of a public 
corporation to be appointed by and be 
responsible to the Minister of Transport. 
Each form of. service or carrier is to 
be controlled by a separate board report- 
ing to the overall authority. 

One of these boards shall be responsible 
for the operation of “all internal airlines, 
including those to the Continent.” The 
same government agency shall also be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the neces- 
sary airfields, in cooperation with local 
officials. The Ministry of Civil Aviation 
is required to “assist”—and presumably 
direct—this reorganization. 

With regard to water transportation, the 
report specifically limits its recomme 
tions to canal traffic and coastwise ship- 
ping. And the plan makes no provisions 
for transoceanic air services. Unless sup- 
plemented, the BTUC program would not 
affect British Overseas Airways Corp. 
(BOAC) or British Latin American Air- 
lines (BLAIR), the shipping companies’ 
projected air service to South America, 
except that BOAC’s European routes 
would probably come under the report’s 
usage of the word “internal” to include 
routes to the European mainland. 

Probably the most complete departure 
from the past is the report’s provision 
which restricts the consumer’s choice of 
the form of transport for his needs. Sur- 
plus capacity is to be determined by 
“strategic, operating, and social require- 
ments” and not as an incidental by- 
product of competition. The national 
transport authority is to see to it that 
traffic is carried by the form of transport 
which is most economical for the com- 
munity. 








Twin Ender— 


engine a pusher propeller behind the tail by means of an extension shaft. 
the nose propeller is equipped for reverse thrust. 


The Dornier 335, a German fighter and fighter-bomber, 
on a French airfield. Just getting into action as the war ended, this 
unusual aircraft has two DB 603 E engines located in the fuselage, one forward and one 
aft of the cockpit. The forward engine drives a conventional tractor propeller and the aft 


BTUC Believes Public Board Should Run Lines 


is shown here 


On some versions 
The Do 335 has a maximum emergency 


speed of 477 mph at 21,000 ft., and a maximum continuous cruising speed of 428 mph at 


23,300 ft. At maximum continuous the range is 868 miles or 2 hrs. 
speed is 295 mph at 19,700 ft., and range at this speed is 1,280 mi. 
Service ceiling at mean weight is 37,400 ft.; 


cruising 


22 min. 


Economical 
or 4 hrs. 


landing speed 109 mph, and landing run 689 


yds. without and 514 yds. with reverse thrust. 


With this change, the old reasons for 
different rates for different forms of trans- 
port service are no longer valid, the re- 
port contends. All rates are to be the 
same. And the “consumer does not 
specify the form of transport by which 
his goods are to be moved.” 

While the report states that complete 
coordination may take a long time, it 
suggests immediate transfer to public 
ownership of those sections of the in- 
dustry that are now being operated by 
or for the Ministry of Transport. Ac- 
cording to British sources, these include 
the railroads, the principal canals, and 
those domestic air services which have 
been operating during the war. 

There has been no exact counterpart 
from any influential organization in the 
United States of the program advocated 
by the BTUC. However, some of the 
features of the British trade union plan 
bring to mind proposals by the Trans- 
poration Association of America for co- 
ordination of the various forms of 4 
mestic transportation. The TAA, an in- 
dustry group, has declared itself for a 
national policy of setting up a “number 
of competitive transportation companies 
under private ownership, each being per- 
mitted to develop and render all types 
of services.” 





Norwegian Line to Become "Civilian" 

Norwegian air routes will be turned over 
to civilian operation about next January 
according to an announcement by the offi- 
cial Council for Air Traffic in Oslo. The 
services will be practically the same as those 
now operated by the aircraft and crews of 
Royal Norwegian Air Transport, a govern- 
ment agency. Domestic needs are served by 
trunk lines from Oslo north to Trondheim, 
Tromsoe and Kirkenes, and from Oslo west 
to Stavanger and Bergen. Oslo will also be 
connected with the other Scandinavian 
capitals and England. The Norwegians have 
applied to Soviet authorities for permission 
to operate the following route: Moscow- 
Stockholm- Oslo- Stavanger- England (point 
not yet specified). 
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Czechs to Start With B-17's 

According to an announcement over the 
Prague radio, B-17 Flying Fortresses are soon 
to be operated by a Czechoslovakian airline 
on routes between Prague and other 
European capitals The Czech government 
it was said, has reached agreement with the 
governments of the United States and Great 
Britain on these services. 





Australian-Built Mustang 
North American Aviation reports that the 


first Australian-built Mustang fighter was 
test flown recently near Melbourne The 
aircraft took the air 14 months after tooling 


was begun. 


First U. S. Asst. Air Attache 

Carson Crocker, formerly in the U. §& 
Embassy in Montevideo, Uruguay, has been 
named assistant civil air attache in London 
This is the first U. S. appointment to such 4 


position in any Embassy. Crocker will assist 
Livingston Satterthwaite, who was desig- 
nated the first U. S. civil air attache early 
last year. 

U. K. Domestic Companies 

There are now 10 air transport companies 
engaged in operations within the United 
Kingdom Excluding Aer Lingus Teoranta, 
the Irish company that has routes outside 
of the area, and Olley Air Services, which 
operates only charter services, the unduplli- 


cated route mileage of these companies is 
as follows: 

Air Commerce ; 413 
Allied Airways ot 217 
Channel Islands Airways 620 
Great Western & Southern Airways 355 
Isle of Man Air Services 88 
Railway Air Services ... : 941 
Scottish Airways _— P 943 
West Coast Air Services .. 472 


Air Blackout for Germany 


In accordance with the Allied terms of 


Surrender, occupation authorities in Ger- 
many are enforcing a complete ban on all 
formes of aviation, including fiying, design- 


ing, and construction Allied air forces now 
in Germany have two specific tasks in addi- 
tion to their general function of assisting 
occupation authorities in the suppression of 
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GYROpPILO T* 


THIS SIMPLE control unit gives the 
human pilot complete automatically 
stabilized control of his aircraft at all 
times. 


A-12 FOR... 


@ Automatic approach and auto- 
matic landing 


@ Perfectly banked turns at any air 
speed—automatically 


+ Gyrosyn Compass directional con- 
trol—continuously slaved to the 
magnetic meridian 


@ Automatic holding of any selected 
altitude 


@ Automatic trim of elevator con- 
trols regardless of changing load 
conditions 


@ Utmost in passenger comfort — 
precise control and elimination 
of over-control, “hunting,” and 
“wallowing” 

@ Electrical and mechanical inter- 
locks—automatically insuring 
proper manual operation 


@ Automatic and instantaneous syn- 
chronization— no matching of 
pointers or other indications 


@ Maximum ease of installation and 
simplified maintenance—any unit 
can be replaced in a matter of 
minutes 


Our Aeronautical Department invites your inquiries on A-12 Gyropilot installations. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, crear neck, nm. v. 


E> Neviston of the Sperry Corporation LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
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GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS 
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any civilian uprisings. These are (1) to dis- 
arm and destroy the Luftwaffe and dispose 
of all existing German aircraft, military and 
civil; (2) to confiscate all equipment and 
buildings for producing aircraft, engines, and 
aeronautical equipment, as well as rockets 
and fiying bombs. 

Swedish Air Mission 

General Bengt Nordenskiold, chief of the 
Swedish Air Force, heads a military mission 
now in the United States to inspect USAAF 
installations and operations and to visit air- 
craft and engine plants. The Swedes are 
making a “tour of study” at the invitation 
of General Henry H. Arnold. General Nor- 
denskiold, who recently visited England as 
the guest of the Air Ministry, was the first 
member of the Swedish Army to become a 
military pilot, and has flown fighter, bomber 
and transport aircraft. 
Swedes Resume Private Flight Training 

The first flight training for personal fiy- 
ing given in Sweden since the outbreak of 
war began recently at Bromma Airport un- 
der the auspices of the. Stockholm Aero 
Club. Scarcity of fuel and of instructors 
limited the first group of students to eight, 
although many more applied. Two Kiemm- 
35 aircraft are used for training. Cost of in- 
struction is 75 kronor (about $19) an hour 
and 25 hours are required for an A-2 (pri- 
vate pilot) Mcense. The aero clubs have 
applied for some state aid to reduce the 
cost. 
Chilean Shipping Co. to Fly 

The Chilean shipping company, Compania 
Sud-~Americana de Vapores, has been work- 
ing out plans for air services to be based 
at Valparaiso. The company proposes to 
serve the coasts of Chile and other countries 
of western South America, presumably in 
connection with existing steamship routes. 
According to unconfirmed reports, the line 
plans to purchase Consolidated aircraft from 
the U. S. and Short Sunderland flying boats 
from Great Britain. 


Colombian Air Ambulance 


Camillo Saza, a former Colombian Army 
pilot, has organized an aerial ambulance 
service for the purpose of bringing medical 
ald to remote sections of the interior and 
carrying ill and injured persons to hospitals. 
One of the types of enterprise in Colombia 
which have most frequently needed this 
service are oil companies, whose drilling and 
pipeline operations in rugged areas are some- 
times plagued by accidents and tropical ail- 
ments. 


Canada to Increase Private Flying 

The director of Canada’s Aircraft Industry 
Relations Committee, E. G. Hirst, told a 
group of servicemen in Toronto that 40,000 
Canadians are already fiying. He estimated 
that there would. be 15,000 private aircraft 
in Canada within the next five years, and 
25,000 by 1955. While these figures will pre- 


Ist Trans-Siberian Cargo— 
The first Soviet commercial air express ship- 
ments to reach Seattle by way of Alaska were 
a 400 pound package of rare rose oil, used in 
perfumes, and two packages of tobacco samples. 
Starting from Bulgaria, the shipments crossed 
Siberia to Fairbanks, Alaska, and from there 
to Seattle where they were transferred to do- 
mestic plane and finally delivered to a trading 
corporation In New York City after traveling 
10,000 miles around the world. 





sumably include the training planes used 
by fiying schools and aero clubs, they are 
still a very long way from the seven private 
aircraft registered in Canada at the end of 
last year. 
New Route on Turkish Network 

Deviet Hava Yollari, the Turkish State Air- 
lines, has inaugurated a new route: Ankara- 
Kayseri-Gaziantep-Adana. Six-passenger de 
Havilland 898A Dragon-Rapides are used in 
the operation. The proposed extension of 
the Ankara-Konya-Adana route to Isken- 
derun is still delayed owing to the unfinished 
state of Iskenderun Airport. 


Search-Rescue Insurance Studied 
Representatives of insurance companies 
and Canadian air transport operators met 
in Montreal Sept. 25 to discuss search and 
rescue insurance as required by the Air 
Transport Board. Many of the Board’s deci- 
sions to grant non-scheduled operations 








have contained a clause that “as a condition 
of the granting of the license, the applicant 
must furnish or maintain security by ip. 


surance, bonds or otherwise, to the extent 
and in the form required by the Board, t 
provide for any necessary rescue work. The 
Board tentatively fixes the sum of $5000 
a minimum amount for this security.” The 
operators favored bonding, rather than in. 
surance. This decision and other recom. 
mendations resulting from the conference 
will be considered by the Air Transport 
Board. 


Canadian Boeing Plant for Sale 

It is reported from Canada that the Boeing 
Aircraft plant at Sea Island, Vancouver, is 
soon to be declared surplus and turned over 
to the War Assets Corp. for sale At the 
peak of its production in January, 1944, the 
plant employed 10,200 workers This figure 
was down to 3,100 at the end of last August 
and since then the number of employes has 
been reduced by another 2,000 
Two Ministries to Merge 

Legislation forecast for the current session 
of the Canadian Parliament includes a bill 
to merge the Dept. of Munitions and Supply 
with the Dept. of Reconstruction in a single 
Dept. of Reconstruction and Supply At 
present the Hon. C. D. Howe heads both de- 
partments, whose functions include, respec- 
tively, control of wartime and peacetime 
aircraft production. 


Air France to South America 


Col. Paul Vachet, South American repre- 
sentative of Air France, states that arrange- 
ments have been corcluded for Air France 


to resume transatlantic services to South 
America. Col. Vachet will return to Buenos 
Aires this month on the first transoceanic 


trial flight of the Latecoere 631, the French 
six-engined giant fiying boat. 

International Crews 

Under a new agreement, Russian military 
aircraft carry United States or British navi- 
gators and radio operators while flying over 
Allied-occupied territory. Similarly, Soviet 
crew members are carried on British and 
American military flights over Russian areas. 


Hearing on BOAC Application 

A hearing on an application of the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. for amendment of 
its foreign air carrier permit to conform 
with its winter operating pattern was held 
before Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
James S. Keith last fortnight. During the 
winter months, BOAC customarily operates 
eastbound flights from Baltimore to Ber- 
muda and thence to Poole, England, direct, 
or via Foynes, Eire, or via Foynes and Lis- 
bon, Portugal Westbound flights are op- 
erated from Poole via Lisbon; Bathurst, 
Gambia; Belem, Brasil, Trinidad, B. W. L; 
and Bermuda to Baltimore The period of 
winter operations extends from Oct. 15 to 
May 30 (Docket 2072). 











Two Views of ‘Ambassador’ —A7)"* /mPrestions, of 


varying with fuel load and internal arrangement. 


38 em, 
ing propellers 


the aircraft a range of cruising speeds between 200 and 285 mph for an output of from one-third to one-half of maximum power 


impressions of the AS-57 ‘‘Ambassador" 


now being built by Airspeed, Ltd 
designed for a gross weight of about 45,000 Ibs 


Eng- 
and will accommodate from 26 to 
Two Bristol ‘‘Centaurus’’ engines of 2580 hp each are equipped with de Havilland brak- 
which will enable the aircraft to operate from runways of less than 3200 ft. The manufacturer claims an exceptional reserve of power, giving 
Complete specifica 


of Portsmouth, 


tions and estimated performance data have not yet been made public. 
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British Claim ‘Hornet’ 
ls Fastest Propeller- 
Driven Fighter Plane 


The British claim the new de Havilland 
Hornet fighter is the world’s fastest pro- 
peller-driven aircraft, with a level-flight 
top speed of almost 500 mph. It is pow- 
ered by two Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
of 2,070 hp each at takeoff, turning de 
Havilland hydromatic four-bladed pro- 
pellers. Rate of climb is more than 4,500 
ft. per minute at sea level and operational 
ceiling is given as 35,000 ft. or over 644 
miles. Equipped with special tanks, this 
aircraft has a range exceeding 2,500 miles. 

Armed with four 20 mm. guns, the Hor- 
net was designed as a long-range combat 
aircraft to meet single-engined fighters. 
Details have just been released but this 
aircraft has been in production over six 
months, the first delivery having been 
made by de Havilland in February. The 
Hornet is a development of the well- 
known de Havilland Mosquito, which it 
still resembles despite a much smaller 
wing and fuselage. 


Mexico, United States Open 
Bilateral Agreement Talks 


Mexico and the United States began 
discussions in Washington on October 3 
for the purpose of negotiating a bilateral 
agreement to regulate commercial air 
services between the two countries. 

Rafael de la Colina, charge d'affaires 
of the Mexican Embassy, heads the dele- 
gation from his country. He is assisted 
by General Alberto Salinas Carranza of 
the Mexican Air Force, and two repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works, Rebolledo Clement 
and Hernandez Llergo. Negotiations are 
carried on for the United States by L. 
Welch Pogue and Oswald Ryan of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and State De- 
partment officials Stokeley W. Morgan and 
John W. Carrigan. Robert Bradbury, 
U. S. Civil Air Attache for Mexico, is 
present as adviser. 

Officials decline to comment in advance 
of the release of the agreement. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Mexican airlines 
may be granted routes to new points in 
the United States, such as New Orleans, 
San Antonio, and Miami, with the United 
States to receive additional rights in 
Mexico. 
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De Havilland Hornet 


Brazilians Are Surveying 
Direct Rio-Manaos Route 


A Douglas DC-3 of the Brazilian Air 
Force has made the first of a series of 
experimental flights direct from Rio de 
Janeiro to Manaos, on the Amazon, in 
order to obtain data for operation of the 
route by commercial airlines. The di- 
rect route would eliminate much of the 
flying time on international services now 
taken up by the circuitous coastal route 
around the “bulge” of Brazil. 

It is reported that, during 1942 and 
1943, international airlines were cate- 
gorically denied the right to fly the di- 
rect cross-country route by order of 
Brigadier Eduardo Gomez, at that time 
chief of the Air Routes Division of the 
Ministry of Aviation and currently a 
presidential candidate. Pan American Air- 
ways was the airline chiefly affected by 
the order. 

The government has tentatively planned 
two Manaos routes, one originating at 
Rio and the other at Sao Paulo. Present 
plans call for service to the following 
points: Rio de Janeiro-Belo Horizonte- 


Goiania-Manaos; Sao Paulo-Belo Hori- 
zonte-Goiania-Manaos. 
The Ministry of Aviation announced 


that construction of an auxiliary military 
air base at Caletoria, on the Alto Tapajoz 
obtain 


River, is considered necessary to 
data for the experimental flights. 





23-Passenger French Transport— 


The aircraft will be used by Air France on its 
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"“Bellatrix,” 


(SO 30N) all-metal 
twin-engined commercial French aircraft com- 
parable to the Douglas DC-3. It is being manufactured by the Societe Nationale de Con- 
struction Aeronautiques du Sud-Ouest (S.N.C.A.S.O.) in three versions: passenger model, 
freighter, and ambulance plane. The first aircraft of French manufacture to be built for 
stratosphere flights, the passenger version of the “Bellatrix" has a gross weight of 28,250 Ibs., 
and a cruising speed of 254 mph at 16,000 ft. It carries 23 pao and a crew of four. 


ropean routes. 


A. A. Berle Suggests Brazil 
Grant U. S. Landing Rights 


Adolf Berle, U. S. Ambassador to Bra- 
zil, is reported to have suggested that 
Brazil grant U. S. aircraft the right to 
use Brazilian airfields on a _ reciprocal 
basis. Speaking at the Santa Cruz Naval 
Base on the occasion of formal evacua- 
tion by U. S. forces, Berle referred to the 
Santa Cruz Airport as one of a number: 
of fields which will link Brazil to the 
United States and the rest of the world 

Berle is reported to have continued 
“The United States will ask, I believe 
with the approval of the people of both 
countries, that whenever necessary these 
airfields be placed at the disposition, 
without discrimination, of American air- 
craft occupied in commercial traffic be- 
tween the two countries to the benefit 
of both. Naturally the United States is 
ready, at the request of Brazil, to offer 
similar rights to Brazilian commercial air- 
craft who wish to land in airports within 
the United States.” 


PAA’s Rihl Resigns, But 
Becomes Advisor to CMA 


George L. Rihl, vice president of Pan 
American Airways and long associated 
with the company’s Latin American Divi- 
sion, has resigned his position with PAA 
and became on Oct. 1 a special adviser to 
the PAA affiliate in Mexico, Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A. 

One of the best known men in U. S. 
aviation, Rihl has been in ill health for 
several years and his doctors have told 
him it will be necessary for him to cease 
full-time business activities. But Rihl 
expects to be of service to the Mexican 
affiliate, which he knows intimately and 
to continue his numerous contacts in the 
aviation world. For several years his 
headquarters have been with Pan Ameri- 
can in New York, but prior to that he 
travelled widely throughout Latin 
America, 

His new address is c/o Cia. Mexicana 
de Aviacion, Apartado Postal 901, Mexico, 
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All Macwhyte aircraft products 
are made in conformance with 
A-N specifications. 
“Safe-Lock”’ Terminals 

..in eye end, turnbuckle end, 


stud end, fork end, ball, ball and 
shank, and many others. 


Aircraft Slings 
...custom-built for your work. 
Cable assembly, standard wire 
rope, and braided slings. 


Tie-Rods 


..-for internal and external brac- 
ing. Streamline, square, round. 


“Hi-Fatigue”’ Cables 


in 1x19, 7x7, and 7 x 19 con- 
structions. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2953 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE 
“Hi-Fatigue’’Aircraft Cables—“‘Safe- 
Lock” Cable Terminals— Aircraft 
Tie-Rods—Braided Wire Rope Slings 
—and Wire Rope for all requirements. 


MACWHYTE 


AIRCRAFT CABLES 
AND ASSEMBLIES 

















Attend Luncheon Honoring Brazilian—Te cooperation of the Civil Acro. 


nautics Administration in 


velopment of Brazilian aviation received high praise from Dr. Cesar Grello, director of civil 
aviation in Brazil, at a recent luncheon in his honor sponsored by CAA at the Washington 
National Airport. Among those attending were, left to right—T. P. Wright, CAA Adminis- 
trator; Dr. Grello; L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; William 
A. M. Burden, assistant secretary of commerce; and Dr. Eugenio Seifert, technical adviser 


to the director of civil aviation in Brazil. 





RCAF to Keep 20,000 Men RAAF Helps Control Japan 
During Interim Period With 3 Mustang Squadrons 
A balanced force of bomber, fighter and The Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF 


transport squadrons, along with a strength '5 


represented on the Allied Forces of 


of 20,000 men, will be maintained by the Occupation in Japan by three squad- 


Canadian Air Force in the interim period 


rons of Mustang fighters under the com- 


until the nature and extent of Canada’s mand of Air Commodore F. R. Scherger, 
international or regional commitments who had been in charge of RAAF for- 
have been determined, according to Air ward operations against the Japanese i 
Minister Colin W. Gibson. the Borneo area. 














AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Sale of Government Surplus Property 


4) RECONSTRUCTION Jc NANCE CORPORATION 


A? 
ee £3 ee A Disposal Agency Desigrated by the Surplus Property Board 
. S 














Na, 







Aircraft engines that have been declared sur- 
plus property by the Army, Navy and other 
agencies are being sold through Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 












HOW TO BID— Write, wire or phone 
your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency for 
the WA LIST No. A-1-“Aircraft Engines” 
which gives information as to bidding 
method, payment procedure, description of 
engines, inspection of sample engines, and 
other pertinent data. RFC Disposing Agencies 
are listed below. 

















BIDS MUST BE RECEIVED IN TIME FOR OPENING 
AT 12 O'CLOCK, NOON, NOVEMBER 15, 1945 





Disposing Agencies located at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston 
Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit «+ Helena 
Houston + Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los 
Angeles «+ Louisville « Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans «+ New 
York + Oklahoma City «+ Omaha + Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond « St. Louis + Salt Lake City «+ San Antonio « San Francisco 
Seattle + Spokane 
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This is the third in a series of advertisements 








concerning the future of Aviation . . 


in America 
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American Business is 


Growing Wings 








AKING America strong in th« 
air, and thereby assuring Na- 
tional Security, is a program which 
will have the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of American Business as well as 
the support of John Q. Citizen, Gov- 
ernment, and the Aircraft Industry. 
And American Business, giving this 
support, will of course gain many 
benefits from the conversion of our 
increasing aviation skills and capaci- 
ties to the ways of peace. 
Just as aviation has helped to solve 
the problems of logistics in wartime. 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION 


BEAL 


PACEMAKER OF 


raft Corporation 






so will aviation provide industry and 
business with new tools for shrinking 
the distance between markets, for 
opening new channels of distribution, 
and for achieving quick and ready ac- 
cess to any part of the world in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

As industry takes advantage of the 
facilities offered by aviation in the days 
ahead, it will thereby contribute to the 
further development of aeronautical 
science in America—for example, by 
using such new aircraft as the heli- 
copter on many assignments for which 


COUNCIL,...EAST COAST, INGE 


\ 


AVIATION PROGRESS 


firacebra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 


liracomet 






this craft 1s especially adaptable and 
useful. 

For these and many other reasons, 
American Business will do its part to 
make our Nation a great peacetime air 
power, working for Security and Per- 
manent Peace. 

At Bell Aircraft, we shall continue to 
utilize the ingenuity and research that 
helped to develop many of our victori- 
ous aerial weapons toestablish aviation 
and air power as a partner in progress 
to Business and to all mankind. 


% Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory %& 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffal "i N. Y. 
Fighters 
imerica’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 
ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vi. 


Flexthle Gun Mounts and other military materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
Bell Built B-29 Superfortress 
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Railroads Move to Put CAA, CAB Under ICC 


Congress Must Decide 


Within Next Few Months 


AILROAD DOMINATION of the 

future development of the air trans- 
portation industry of this country through 
a move to put the CAA and CAB under 
control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a real prospect facing the 
aviation industry today. 

Congress must decide within the next 
few months whether CAA and CAB shall 
be reconstituted as independent agencies 
of the government or whether they shal! 
be placed under the ICC. 

During the first week in October, the 
House passed the Re-organization bill 
which would give President Truman au- 
thority to re-organize government 
agencies and the amendment to exempt 
the CAA and CAB from its provisions 
was defeated by a 161 to 127 vote. The 
ICC was one of three agencies exempted 
from its provisions. 

Under the terms of the House bill, the 
President must submit a plan for the 
reorganization of any agency and unless 
Congress, by concurrent resolution of 
both houses, disapproves of the plan, it 
would automatically take effect within 
60 days. 

One of the confusing elements in the 
picture is the fact that the Senate Com- 
merce committee is planning to hold early 
hearings on the bill of Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.), S. 1 which would recon- 
stitute the CAA as an independent agency 
of the government. The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which McCarran is 
chairman, is already holding hearings on 
a general reorganization bill, similar to 
the House bill but more liberal in its 
terms. 

What Will President Do? 

The question being asked in aviation 
circles is what will President Truman do 
with the agencies if Congress does not re- 
constitute them as independent and 
should the Senate pass the House re- 
organization bill which gives the Presi- 
dent the opportunity to do with CAA 
whatever he chooses, subject to the pos- 
sibility of a Congressional veto. 

Many members of Congress say that 
the pressure is on from the railroad lobby 
to get the two under the railroad domin- 
ated ICC and some feel that Presiden: 
Truman is leaning that way, although 
definite proof seems to be lacking. 

Evidence that there will be consider- 
able support for such a transfer in Con- 
gressional circles is coming to light. Such 
an influential member of the House as 
John Cochran (D., Mo.) came out openly 
for such a move when the Reorganization 
bill was debated. 

Rep. Cochran asked if aviation is to 
advance so that it will be a real com- 
petitor of the railroads and the trucking 
companies, whether it would be a mis- 
take to give the ICC the power to regu- 
late the rates for the aviation companies 

It was Rep. Charles Halleck (R., Ind.) 
who attempted to amend the bill so that 
the president would not be permitted to 
re-organize CAA. During the ensuing de- 
bate, words spoken by President Truman 
while he was in the Senate were used 
by both sides. Halleck quoted President 
Truman as having stated in Senate de- 
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Members of Tennessee Aero Bureau— Members and associate members of 


the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 


are shown in this photo taken at a meeting of the group on September 12. Back row, left 
to right: Herbert Fox, director; G. H. Briley, director of finance; Charles Ragland, chairman; 
John Lovell, member; W. Percy McDonald, ex-chairman; Frank Warmath, attorney; E. S. 


Fabian, director of airport planning and engineering. 
C. W. Phillips, ex-officio; 





bate on President Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
zation bill: “Aviation is again to be 
placed under the control of a Department 
which made such a mess of it that it 
was removed by Congress only two years 
ago with the express consent and active 
support of the President . . The whole 
set-up becomes political. Air regulation 
by a bi-partisan board is out of the 
window.” 

This meant to Rep. William M. Whit- 
tington (D., Miss.) that CAA was in safe 
hands, that if that was Senator Truman’s 
attitude then, it was President Truman’s 
attitude now. Rep. Whittington said 
that the President could, under the Re- 
organization bill, re-establish CAA as 
an independent agency. 

The railroad lobby is expected to make 
itself heard during the consideration in 
the House of the Lea Federal Aid air- 
port bill. If the bill comes to the House 
under an open rule, as anticipated, many 
extraneous amendments will be offered 
in which the surface carrier issue in air 
transportation will be aired. Rep. Carrol! 
Reece (R., Tenn.) has indicated he will 
attempt to get shipping companies the 
right to operate air services. Rep. How- 
ard Smith (D., Va.) offered a motion 
before the Rules committee which would 
have given bus companies the right to 
enter Feeder line air service. 

Rep. Halleck has indicated his opposi- 
tion to a Federal Aid airport bill if CAA, 
the administrator named in the bill, is 
still under the wings of the Department 
of Commerce. He is opposed primarily 
because Henry A. Wallace, as secretary of 
Commerce, would theoretically have con- 
trol of the national airport program. 

All of these cross-currents are being 
assessed by the industry carefully and 
out of them has come one definite con- 
clusion namely “CAA is going some place 
but no one is certain where.” 


Newspaperman Joins Parks 

Ernest M. Potts, formerly on the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat editorial staff, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations for Parks 
Air College, Inc., Park Aircraft Sales & Serv- 
ice, Inc., and Parks Air Transport, Inc., ac 
cording to Oliver L. Parks, president 





Seated in foreground, left to right: 
Bob Guinn, Jr., member. 


Maintenance of Wartime 
Airways in Postwar Urged 


The wor'd-wide network of airways and 
air facilities created by the U. S. during 
the war should be maintained and private 
lines should be encouraged to operate 
them, President Truman has been told 
by the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for the War Department. Wa: 
Department appropriations should be re- 
duced by at least $27,500,000,000, but care 
should be taken to assure continuing sci- 
entific research and development, the 
group said. China represents the largest 
single field for American foreign trade 
and would welcome military and economic 
assistance, they reported in a list of rec- 
ommendations which included the belie! 
that the U. S. should retain permanent 
possession of enemy islands in the Pacific 
and that the secrets of the atomic bomb 
should be kept until the government has 
conducted extensive studies into all phases 
of atomic power. 


Five Air Bills Introduced 
In Arizona; Committee Named 


Concurrently with the appointment last 
fortnight by Governor Sidney P. Osborn 
~ an Arizona Aviation Advisory Com- 
mittee, five aviation bills were introduced 
into a special session of the State Legis- 
lature. First bill introduced was an 
amendment to existing laws which would 
permit the State to accept Federal funds 
for airport development. This was fol- 
lowed by an airport zoning bill, a me- 
morial to Congress favoring Federal air- 
port legislation, and a bill creating a State 
aeronautics commission under a State 
director. 

State financing of airport development 
through a reduction of the refund on 
aviation gasoline also was proposed. Pro- 
ceeds from a 2c tax would be divided 
between the State aeronautics fund, for 
airport construction to match Federal 
funds, and the political subdivisions of 
the State for airport improvement. The 
legislature is also considering a $100,000,- 
000 bond issued for public works, in- 
cluding airports 
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Five-man Aero Commission 
Appointed in Wisconsin 


Gov. Walter S. Goodland of Wisconsin 
has named a five-man group to compose 
the newly created State Aeronautics 
Commission. The members are: Howard 
A. Morey, chairman, Morey Airplane Co., 
of Middleton; Karl S. Reynolds, vice- 
chairman, Sturgeon Bay; Dr. L. O. Simen- 
stad, secretary, Osceola; Dr. A. G. Sell, 
Ashland; and Theodore M. Wardwell, 
city manager, Rhinelander. 

Because most of the members are from 
smaller communities, the Wisconsin Sen- 
ate, demanding representation of airport 
executives from larger cities, refused to 
approve the Governor’s nominations. The 
governor waited until the Senate ad- 
journed, then certified the names of the 
new commission to the Secretary of State 
The controversy is linked up with the 
fight between State governments and 
larger municipalities over who is to 
handle Federal funds to be made avail- 
able by Congress for airport development 

In Wisconsin, the State Planning Board 
will continue until June 30, 1947 the ac- 
tivities in which it has been engaged 
since 1940. The State Aeronautics Com- 
mission has not yet employed its staff, 
but is taking steps to do so. Until this 
is done, its technical requirements will 
be met by the State Planning Board staff 
The executive duties of the State Aero- 
nautics Commission will be carried out 
by the chairman until a director is 
chosen. 


Connecticut Senator Boosts 
Chosen-Instrument Policy 


Endorsement of the single company 
policy in this country’s plans for post- 
war operations in the international air 
transport field was given by Sen. Thomas 
C. Hart (R., Conn.) in a recent speech 
before the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of New Haven, Conn. The speech was 
reprinted in the Congressional Record 
of Sept. 14 under an extension of re- 
marks by Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) 

Sen. Hart cited the British example of 
tying up their international air operations 
with a vast commercial machine built 
around their shipping and foreign trade 
representatives and organizations which 
are distributed all over the world and 
contends that this country should meet 
this competitive situation by a one com- 
pany operation. 

“The one-company idea is still a con- 
troversial question,” Sen. Hart stated. 
“I happen to be one of those who believes 
in it and who would wish to support it by 
all the available integration and coopera- 
tion which can conceivably be brought 
into the picture,” he stated. 


California Passes Bill For 
Civil Air Patrol Training 


A bill appropriating $214,000 to aid the 
training program of California’s State 
Wing of Civil Air Patrol over the next 
two years has been signed by Governor 
Ear] Warren. Available after Sept. 15, 
the funds are to be administered by the 
State Department of Education for the 
purpose of aiding the CAP’s educational 
program 
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Congressional News in Brief 
By Gerard B. Dobben 











yy WO SENATE subcommittees were scheduled to start joint hearings last week on 

three bills which provide for the establishment of a research program to be carried 
on during peace years primarily in the interests of national security. Some of the 
country’s leading scientists, both in and out of the government, were scheduled to 
testify. Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, chairman of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, was slated to be one of the witnesses. 


Rep. Richard Welch (R., Calif.) told the House early this month that Ameri- 
can ship owners were not interested in purchasing 19 fast passenger ships which 
cost the government $304,000,000 because “they expect action of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will reduce transoceanic passenger travel in American ships to 
a minimum.” He referred to CAB’s refusal, to date, to certificate shipping 
companies as air carriers, How granting air routes to American shipping 
companies would enhance the value of these passenger ships is a bit of a 
mystery although Welch based his argument on the supposition that foreign 
shipping companies will have air routes and thus a competitive advantage over 
American shippers. 


The CAA prides itself on its tower control operations at the Washington National 
Airport. But some control operator on the afternoon of Sept. 24th got into the hair 
of several Congressmen—all members of the House and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. He held up the take-off of their ATC plane for 40 minutes while other 
planes landed and took-off. It was a hot, humid day and most of the legislators 
were wet with perspiration when the plane finally took the air for an inspection of 
the NACA laboratories at Cleveland. 


Friends of the Federal Works Agency will make an attempt to place the 
Federal Aid Airport program under FWA when the Lea bill is debated in the 
House. FWA has tried to enlist the support of the State Highway Departments 
in such a move, with the understanding that the Highway departments would 
have a part in administering the program. The Budget Bureau is said to be 
opposed to such a move and leaders of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials have given the idea a cool reception. 


Rep. Francis Case (R., S. D.) introduced H.R. 4284—a bill which would authorize 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to issue temporary certificates for air transportation (not 
to exceed 180 days) to points not now served by air transport. These certificates 
could be issued without hearing and ostensibly to applicants not now certificated. 
The bill, a duplicate of Case’s bill in the 78th Congress, was referred to the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Chairman Sol Bioom (D., N. Y.) of the House Foreign Affairs committee ex- 
pects to schedule hearings soon on his bill, H.R. 690 which would repeal the 
provisions of the Johnson Act which forbids loans to foreign countries who 
have defaulted on their World War I debts. Passage of this bill would un- 
doubtedly aid the U. S. aircraft industry in its efforts to get business abroad. 


Sen. Clyde M. Reed (R., Kans.) who opposed the McCarran Federal Aid airport 
bill when it passed the Senate was one of the leaders in the fight to repeal the 
land-grant rates which the Government has enjoyed on government shipping over 
land-grant railroads. Reed told the Senate that the Federal Aid Airport bill repre- 
sented a subsidy for the airline companies. The Senator put in the Congressional 
Record a table showing that the government had given the railroads 72,432,735 acres 
of land in grants during the early days of their development. 


“I wish to say that aviation is probably the greatest development in the way 
of human convenience in the whole history of the world, and the greatest time- 
saver.” This sounds like Eddie Rickenbacker or some other great air transport 
executive. But the words were uttered in Senate debate on the airport bill by 
Sen. Josiah W. Bailey (‘D., N. C.) chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee 
who has never flown in an airplane. 


Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) has submitted the names of 65 leaders in all fields 
of aviation to Chairman Josiah W. Bailey of the Senate Commerce committee as wit- 
nesses to be called when hearings are held on the McCarran bill, S. 1 which would 
reconstitute the Civil Aeronautics Authority as an independent agency of the 


government. 
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CAA Asks $3,245,987 for Civilian Pilot Training 


Needs Amount to Carry 
Program Until June 30 


HE Civil Aeronautics Administration 

has requested the Bureau of the Bud- 
get to approve a request for appropria- 
tions amounting to $3,245,987 as funds 
necessary until June 30 for resumption of 
its civilian pilot training program. 

This amount, which will be requested 
of Congress if approved by the Budget 
Bureau, is part of an estimated $11,738,573 
envisaged for CAA’s long-range pilot 
training program. 

Under the CAA program, the Federal 
Government would pay 75% of the cost 
for 40,000 elementary training courses an- 
nually. This would amount to $270 Fed- 
eral funds per student, under a program 
where the total cost would be $350. The 
balance of the cost would be paid by the 
student, the state government or other 
unnamed agencies which might be inter- 
ested in the program. 

The over-all budget calls for expan- 
sions in both personnel and operations, 
primarily to handle existing CAA serv- 
ices. Largest increase would go to the 
Safety Bureau, currently swamped with 
examinations and certifications. 

Personnel expansion also is planned for 
the technical development staff, with a 
resulting upward revision of budget pro- 

for that section. 

The airways system will require a 
larger staff if the CAA’s budget requests 
are approved. Chief expense involved 
for 1947 is the installation and mainte- 
nance of Very High Frequency radio 
ranges. CAA will also install approach 
lights, marker beacons and instrument 
landing systems in the runway approach 
areas of many major airports. 

Maintenance costs are expected to run 
high, because CAA will continue to ue 
the low frequency radio ranges for the 
benefit of planes which will not have 
been equipped with VHF receivers and 
transmitters. Maintenance on airways 
for 1947 is estimated to require an in- 
crease from $29,000,000, the 1946 appro- 
priation, to $41,000,000. 

The general administrative budget esti- 
mate, too, has been upped considerably. 
It is understood that a major portion of 
this increase will go w private flying 
development, a CAA function conducted 
under the immediate direction of the 
Administrator. 


Increase in Horsepower 
Major Lightplane Advance 


Little change in light aircraft of the 
immediate future over pre-war types, 
other than a slight increase in horsepower 
and an increase in price, is seen by F. B. 
Lane, Engineer and Research Corp. engi- 
neer who spoke before the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences meeting in ses- 
sions Oct. 4 and 5 at Detroit. 

Lane observed that despite much dis- 
cussion on the light aircraft's future, 
there has been a noticeable lack of em- 
phasis on new materials and types of 
construction. As competition grows keen 
between manufacturers again, he said, 
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* ’ The first pro- 
Line duction 
believed to be the first all-metal per- 
sonal planes manufactured entirely om produc 


Swifts ‘On the 


Swifts, 


tion tooling, are shown on the line at Globe 
Aircraft Corp.'s Fort Worth, Tex., plant. By 
the end of next year, 4000 of the craft are 
scheduled for delivery. Globe's Swift backlog 
shows orders in excess of $10,000,000 


interest in this phase will be revived 
“Aluminum alloy,” he stated, “will be 
displaced as the optimum frame material 
when some of the better materials are 
made available at lower costs, or when 
some of the cheaper materials such as 
low-cost steel, may be made strong 
enough to compete on a weight-strength 
ratio.” 

Plastic planes would require use ot! 
better materials at lower cost than are 
now available. He noted that greatly in- 
creased use of magnesium alloys should 
result from the industry’s experience in 
wartime production. 


Many Farmers Will Purchase 
Lightplanes, Survey Indicates 


An estimate that between 43 and 60‘ 
of new light aircraft will be sold to 
farmers is made in an article in the 
October issue of Capper’s Farmer. Based 
on surveys from aircraft manufacturers, 
the story by Dorothy Miller argued 
“Rural people have most need of rapid 
transportation because they usually live 
miles from shopping centers and markets 
When they buy a plane they want to go 
some place in it. Most farms have clea 
level areas which can be used as handy 
landing strips while city fliers must keep 
their planes at an airport.” 

The ideal craft, according to some 
Flying Farmers present at their recent 
annual meeting in Stillwater, Okla., would 
be a “4-place plane with a removable 
back seat to accommodate farm produce 
or other baggage.” 











Distributor for Stinson 
In N. Y. Reopens Offices 


Leech Aircraft, Inc., distributors for 
Stinson airplanes in metropolitan New 
York, has announced re-opening of the 
firm’s offices at 420 Lexington Ave., Man- 
hattan, after three years’ inactivity. Spen- 
cer J. Leech, president, temporarily is 
serving as regional representative for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation's 
Stinson Division at Wayne, Mich. Dur. 
ing Leech’s absence, Garnet N. Hughes 
vice-president, who has recently been re- 
lieved from active duty as a major in 
the Army Air Forces, is in charge of the 
firm’s operations. 


Wanamaker’s Ist New York 
Store to Offer Aircraft 


Wanamaker’s this week became the 
first New York department store to sell 
aircraft as merchandise from the floor 
with a display of three Piper craft, the 
Skycycle, the J-3 Trainer, and the Piper 
Super Cruiser. The one-seater Skycycle 
sells for $995; the J-3, two-passenger com- 
mercial version of the L-4 liaison craft, is 
priced at $2010; and the Piper Super 
Cruiser, the J5C, is a self-starting three- 
seater, retailing for $2995. The company 
has received over 5000 orders for the J 
and J5C; orders for*the Skycycle are well 
over 500. 

Piper also is selling through Wana- 
maker’s in Philadelphia and Mandel’s in 
Chicago. 


CAP to Use AAF Flight 
Strip at Lomita, Calif. 


Civil Air Patrol] has been designated to 
use the Army Air Forces flight strip at 
Lomita, Calif., now listed as surplus gov- 
ernment property, for night flying classes 

Four government planes have been as- 
signed to the flight center, available in 
training 1300 CAP trainees and cadets oi! 
the 3rd Flight Group, comprising the area 
between Long Beach and Santa Monica 
This will bring to 40 the number of air- 
planes to be based at the port for train- 
ing purposes, according to Capt. Charles 
H. Holmes, 3rd Group commander. 





Chicago Group Plans to Start 
Charter Service With Cessnas 


Central States Aviation, Inc., of Sky 
Harbor Airport, near Chicago, is now 
converting 12 twin-engine, four passenger 
Cessna planes for early inauguration of 
an airplane charter service for business 
executives, sportsmen and for emergency 
travel. Two of the converted planes, all 
»f which were purchased through govern- 
ment surplus procedures, are now it 
service. John H. Wilson, formerly execu- 
tive director of the National Aviation 
Trades Association, is vice-president, sec- 
retary and general manager of the com- 
pany 
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NATIONAL RECEIVERS ARE THE EARS OF THE FLEET 


? Reed _ 


‘Se 4 


| iS) OURO ah » a 


of the Navy’s Ships—Landing Craft and 
_~ & Larger—Use Receivers Designed by National 


: rt The aviation industry, too, for more than a decade 
Official U. S. Navy Photo has adopted National radio receivers as a vital 
part of its ground station equipment. They are in 
use in virtually every country in the world. 
In the United States, 10 airlines have found 
that National receivers stand for 
fine craftsmanship, dependable 


service and low maintenance cost. 


NATIONAL COMPANY- 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


SN Pd THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 





The most complete line o 


B. F. GOODRICH AIRPLANE TIRES AND TUBES 


NOSE AND 
TAIL WHEEL TIRES 


DE-ICERS AND ANTI-ICING EQUIPMENT... 


L De-icers protect wing leading edges on 
many privately owned airplanes. 


9. Two systems to control propeller ice are 

sold through B. F. Goodrich distributors 
« « » anti-freeze feed shoe and electrically 
heated shoes. 


@ 





ofrubber products for airplanes 


~- 


GROMMETS AND GASKETS 
OF ALL TYPES 


“ CONTROL WHEELS 





ALL TYPES OF 
AIRCRAFT HOSE, 
shock absorber | B, F. GOODRICH DISTRIBUTORS ARE 


rere STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


OUR B. F. Goodrich distributor sells a complete line of 
accessories . . . from matting, grommets and molded 
rubber parts to sponge rubber, friction tape, all types of 
hose, anti-freeze propeller feed shoes, as well as the famous 
B. F. Goodrich-developed low-pressure airplane tires an 
tubes. : 
He is distributor for exclusive B. F. Goodrich aircraft 
items, too. De-Icers for use on the larger private airplanes; 
rubber abrasion shoes that save leading edges of tail surfaces; 
abrasion shoes molded to fit the biting edges of propellers. 
Airplane service operators know the dependability of 
B. F. Goodrich rubber parts for air- 
planes. And B. F. Goodrich distribu- 
tors are strategically located to serve 
them promptly. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, O. 











FLEXIBLE MATERIALS FOR 
INTERIOR TRIM 


VULCALOCK AND OTHER 
STANDARD CEMENTS 














THIS HIGHLY TRAINED NAVIGATOR has picked many 
a precision course through thousands of miles of naked 
Pacific sky. For more than 3 long years his tools have 
been the sun and the stars, maps and almanacs, charts 
and calculators, his aircraft instruments and his precious 


octant; but all of them useless without his accurate skill. 


Many a morning he has guided hundreds of men and 
millions of dollars worth of planes to their target— 1500 
miles away. Then through enemy fighters, rain and vio- 
lent thunderstorms he has led them home. 

Yes, he’s 24 years old, and a Navigator. In him and 
the thousands like him is high promise for the future 


safety and greatness of American aviation. 


Htaré, maid ...and a better way to live 






YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 












KEEPING AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS operating satisfactorily, 
regardless of temperature conditions or humidity, is the job of 
Esso Aviation Instrument Oil, one of the first instrument oils 
with rust-inhibiting qualities approved under Army-Navy 
Specification AN-O-4. Esso Aviation Instrument Oil is also used 
in the speed-reducér gears of Curtiss Electric Propellers, and 

is ideal for high-speed light bearings... On the Sperry Gyro 
Compass (23,000 r.p.m.) the flux valve operates in a bath of 
Univis J-43 and the rotor bearings are lubricated with 

Teresso 43...Still more proof that “You can depend on 


Esso Aviation Products.” 
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3-in-1 Pilot’s Control 
‘Makes Flying Easy’ 


A new patented 3 in 1 pilot’s control, 
which is adaptable to all conventional 
three centrolled aircraft, and is said to 
make flying an aircraft almost as easy 
as driving a car, has been announced by 
Greater N. Y. Industries, Inc. Known as 
the Elme, and invented by Walter K. 
Beetle, Jr., the new control does away 
with rudder pedals and concentrates all 
controls in the contro! wheel, but per- 
mits any one of the controls—rudder, 
elevators or ailerons—to be operated in- 
dependently. 

The Elme has been flight tested both 
privately and by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in a small side-by-side 
commercial lightplane, and has _ been 
issued a CAA demonstrational license, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

Not to be confused with the so-called 
two-control aircraft, the Elme permits 
all maneuvers that can be achieved with 
conventional controls, and can be in- 
stalled in aircraft now equipped with 
conventional controls. Basically it com- 
prises a vertical shaft, rotation of which 
controls the rudder, and an _ horizontal 
shaft mounted on the vertical shaft which 
controls the elevators by reciprocation 
and the ailerons by rotation. In effect, 
it permits operation of the elevators and 
ailerons as with a conventional wheel, 
and the rudders by swinging the wheel 
in a horizontal plane. 

Principal advantages claimed for the 
Elme is that it simplifies coordination of 
the three controls and even makes it 
possible for amputees to fly aircraft. It 
is also estimated that it may reduce 
manufacturing and installation cost of 
the control system by 50%, and _ that 
weight savings of as much as 30% over 
the original control system can _ be 
achieved. 

Greater N. Y. Industries intends to start 
manufacture of the new control for com- 
mercial, military and personal aircraft in 
the near future. 


Beech Providing Rental 


. a. 
Service to Executives 

Beech Aircraft Corp., through its sales 
department’s customer service, is pro- 
viding a transport aircraft rental service 
to executives who are awaiting delivery 
of the postwar Beech D18S. At present 
the company has a fleet of 11 surplus 
Cessna T-50’s, with 19 more to come, 
which it rents on a monthly basis for 
$100 per day. This charge includes cost 
of the pilot, insurance, maintenance and 
repair, and hangar rental at the cus- 
tomer’s home base. Charges for gas, oil 
and incidentals when the craft is on a trip 
are in addition. 

Verne Carstens is chief pilot of the 
flight personnel, comprised of flyers who 
have been with the company during the 
war and qualified ex-military pilots, all 
of whom have been put through a tran- 
sitional flight course. 

Marshall Field's Displays Ercoupe 

The first postwar Ercoupe 415-C lightplane 
model, produced by the Engineering & Re- 
search Corp., Riverdale, Md., has gone on 
display at the Marshall Field & Co. Store 
for Men, Chicago 
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Chicago will be one plane and.ten hours from 
Miami—on Delta’s newest trunk line*, Dallas and 
Fort Worth will have direct air service to Florida 
and the Southeast—on Delta’s routes. Southern 
vacation lands and industries are on this line. 
Sixteen years of experience are behind the new 
service. In this first winter of unrestricted travel, 
make your vacation and business trips on the Delta 
trunk line to the South. 


NEW LOW FARES 
NO PRIORITIES NEEDED 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
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*Service to start at an 
early date, Watch your 
newspapers for details. 


At" Now-Delta brings you 
Trunk Line Service South 
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Many States Activate Airport Building Programs 


Few Levy Aviation Gas 


Taxes, Survey Discloses 


At LEAST HALF of the states already 

have activated airport construction 
programs, some of them dependent upon 
federal legislation covering the CAA- 
sponsored national airport plan, and 
others independent of federal aid, accord- 
ing to a survey made by AMERICAN AvIA- 
TION. 

The survey showed that surprisingly 
few of the states are levying aviation 
gasoline taxes with which to finance air- 
port construction, the bulk of them work- 
ing under direct legislation appropria- 
tion. 

A few states have expanded the duties 
of the state aeronautics body to include 
assistance to airport operators in setting 
up management procedures. One state 
has set up a point system, utilizing such 
factors as population, industry and prox- 
imity to civil airways to determine the 
class of airport required by a particular 
community. 

Another state is encouraging local com- 
munities to do their own airport con- 
struction without state aid, and will de- 
pend upon military bases being turned 
back to civilian use for the bulk of its 
commercial needs. Few states have taken 
this tack, however. 

Utah and Michigan were the outstand- 
ing examples of states levying aviation 
gas taxes. In the former instance, 75% of 
funds collected from the 4c per gallon tax 
is returned to the airport of origination. 
The remaining 25% goes to the commis- 
sion for administrative purposes. 
Following is a state-by-state analysis 
of airport plans, as supplied to AMERICAN 
AvIATIoNn in its survey: 

Arizona—A special committee appointed 
by the governor is preparing legislation 
for a forthcoming session of the legisla- 
ture. Arizona’s plans probably will be 
patterned to permit the state to partici- 
pate in the national airport plan. 

Arkansas—A department of aeronautics 
has been set up to deal with airports, 
register and license aircraft and airmen, 
and to designate, establish and chart civil 
airways. Regulation of intrastate air 
commerce is handled by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. No definite airport plans 
announced. 

Connecticut—A concrete airport plan 
utilizes a point system under which such 
factors as population, industry, proximity 
to civil airways determine the class of 
airport required. A grouping system is 
also used whereby one or more towns 
go together on a share-the-cost plan for 
a single airport. Under the latter plan. 
51 airport areas have been set up. 

California—No state agency has been 
named to handle an airport program, but 
probably will be enabled at a_ special 
session of the legislature coming up 
shortly. 

Georgia—A state aeronautics board has 
been named, but has announced no plans 
for an airport system. 

Indiana—A commission has been named 
to accept federal funds for the state air- 
port program. The state airport plan was 
drawn up by the Indiana Economic Coun- 
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cil, calling for a total of 124 airports. This 
would add 50 to the state’s present tota! 
of 74. Bulk of the 50 would be Class II 
Minnesota—Department of Aeronautics 
has activated a state plan, with an appro- 
priation of $2,459,754. This includes a 
nucleus of major airports and a number 
of smaller fields. Thirty-five major cities 
would have major airports and 49 addi- 
tional cities have fields for smaller craft 
Nebraska—Program directed by State 
Aeronautics Commission, which will not 
grant aid to any community unless the 
proposed airport site is community-owned 
As of Jan. 1, 1945, the state had 45 air- 
ports and 57 towns have asked for site in- 
spections. Commission had a total avia- 
tion fund of $310,406 as of last May 1 
South Carolina—State Aeronautics 
Commission is 10 years old. State has 
58 airports now, and will have 25 Class 1. 
27 Class II, three Class III and one Class 
IV. Improvements are planned to 16 ex- 
isting airports. Also planned are five air- 
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ports adjacent to beaches and state parks 
for recreational areas. Engineering work 
is now going forward on 27 active airport 
projects. 

Virginia—An advisory legislative council 
will recommend to the January, 1946, 
egislature that the state participate in the 
national airport plan. Construction of 103 
airports and improvements to 30 existing 
fields are planned at an estimated cost of 
$24,000,000. Ninety-four of 100 counties 
will have airports under the plan. 

South Dakota—An aeronautics commis- 
sion has been named, but has announced 


no plans. 
Kansas—No commission has _ beeD 
named. Bulk of the state’s planning has 


been in the hands of the Civil Air Patrol 
Pennsylvania—Under a 10-year pro- 


gram, the aeronautics commission already 
has $2,725.00 for two years work and 
plans construction of 148 new airports. 


Extension and improvements will be made 
to 95 others, making a total] of 289 airports 
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in the state. Total cost, exclusive of land 
and buildings, will be $34,645,450, with the 
state and local governments sharing on a 
50-50 basis. 

North Carolina—Although the aero- 
nautics commission has announced no 
concrete program, it is encouraging loca! 
airport building to be financed by the 
communities. The state also is dependiny 
upon the return of military bases to fill 
a part of its civilian needs. 

Washington—An aviation commission 
has been activated, but no concrete plans 
have been announced, 

New Hampshire—A substantial part of 
the state’s airport planning has been com- 
pleted. Needed are nine Class III, 14 
Class II and 17 Class I. Twenty-two of a 
total of 40 airports will be built, beginning 
at once. 

Illinois—Tentative plans call for 250 air 
landing facilities to be built within the 
next 10 years under the national airport 
plan. Three billion dollars has been set 
up to establish the state system under 
direction of the department of aeronautics. 

Montana—A newly organized aero- 
nautics commission is now working on a 
state airport plan, but has announced 
nothing of its plans as yet. 

Utah—Aeronautics commission is 
financed by a 4c-per-gallon aviation fuel 
tax, 75% of whose funds are returned to 
the airport of origination. The other 25% 
goes for administrative purposes. The 
state now has 54 airports, plans 124. A 
fund of $500,000 has been set up with 
which to match federal funds. 

Florida—State Improvement Commis- 
sion is handling the state’s airport pro- 
gram, which is designed to go along with 
the national plan. No state plan, as such, 
has been worked out. 

Missouri—State Department of Re- 
sources and Planning has prepared a pre- 
liminary plan calling for 222 airparks and 
airports. In addition, emergency landing 
strips will be needed in the Ozarks. The 
state’s aviation plans also call for one 
new major airline system and 16 primary 
and secondary local airlines. 

Ilowa—An aeronautics board is now be- 
ing set up. Plans call for 50 new air- 
ports in addition to the state’s present 80 
airports. The board also will assist in 
setting up flying schools, repair stations 
and feeder airlines. 

Nevada—State is depending upon CAA 
plan, which calls for airports adjacent to 
practically all major cities and towns. 

Massachusetts—Aeronautics commission 
plan conforms to the CAA national air- 
port plan, calling for 90 airports in the 
state. There presently are 55. Improve- 
ments and extensions will be made to 26, 
with emphasis on Classes I & II. Total 
cost is estimated at $29,931,000. 

Mississippi—Agriculture and Industrial 
Board is handling airport plans at present, 
but recommendations will be made to the 
State legislature during its January, 1946, 
session. 

Oregon—State Board of Aeronautics is 
marking time, awaiting passage of national 
airport legislation. Surveys for airports 
and airstrips are planned. 

Texas—State Aeronautics Commission 
was not activated until] September and 
plans will not be available for some time 
yet. 


Louisiana—Department of Public 
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Proposed Chicago ‘Port—™??.“*o~! 


Clearing airport, in Chicago's Clearing in- 
dustrial district about a mile southwest of 
Chicago airport, 63rd street and Cicero avenue. 
A movement to locate Chicago's postwar air- 
port there popped into the open at a meeting 
of Mayor Edward Kelly's airport site selection 
board last month. The airlines had favored the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. site near Park Ridge 
northwest of the city. 








Works, aeronautics division, plans 70 new 
airports, but no cost estimates given. Prior 
to the war, the state had 61 airports, 21 of 
which were converted to military bases. 
Presently, there are 40 airports for civilian 
use. 

New York—Bureau of Aeronautics is 
setting up plans for 100 airports, in addi- 
tion to the present 160. It is also explor- 
ing the possibility of incorporating flight 
strips into the state highway program. 

Michigan—State has postwar goal of 399 
landing facilities of all types. On Oct. 1, 
1944, state had 174 airports. Department 
of Aeronautics has state-aid construction 
program, matching funds with the com- 
munity. Last legislature appropriated 
$1,000,000 for this purpose, and $250,000 
for planning. Three-cent per gallon gas 
tax is source of aviation revenue. 

New Jersey—Department of Aviation 


has state plan which dovetails with 
national program. It is expected that 
private fields will number between 80 


and 100. Presently, there are 40 privately 
owned fields and eight military bases. 

Rhode Island—State Planning Board is 
preparing a state-wide plan to cover air- 
port developments for the next 10 years. 
but it will not be completed before Jan. 1. 

Other states having airport programs, 
some of which have been covered previ- 
ously by American Aviation, include Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Wyoming, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee 
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Pennsylvania Grants Two 
Towns Aid for Airports 


The first two municipal applications for 
financial aid in the Commonwealth’s 10- 
year airport construction program have 
been approved by the Pennsylvania State 
Aeronautics Commission with the grant- 
ing of $525 to St. Mary’s and $1750 to 
Hazleton as the State’s half of the esti- 
mated cost for preliminary studies. St 
Mary’s plans a class I sod field with two 
runways between 1800 and 2700 feet long. 
Hazleton plans a smal! field initially, also, 
but hopes later for a class 3 installation 
with paved runways 3700 to 4700 feet in 
length. 

The Commission reports no applications 
for construction, as yet. Municipalities 
appear to be waiting to see what financial 
aid Congress will offer. A municipality 
would be granted half the cost, to be 
matched by the state and municipality 
combined, under a measure now pending. 
Pennsylvania has $2,725,000 from which 
the Commission can allocate one-quarter 
of the total cost. 

Ten proposed airport sites have been 
approved by the Commission. All air- 
port operators in the State have been in- 
vited to a meeting in Harrisburg Sept. 25 
when the Commission will discuss pro- 
posed federal safety and economic regu- 
lations concerning non-scheduled charter 
and taxi air service. 


Use of Diesel Oil in Fog 
Dispersal Being Planned 


The use of diesel fuel oi] rather than 
more expensive low octane gasoline in 
the dispersal of fog on airfields is seen 
in the development of a new type of 
burner announced by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., designers of the equipment 

The B & W system, claiming far-reach- 
ing implications for the future of FIDO 
both for the military and commercial car- 
riers, uses burners which may be in- 
stalled with minimum disturbance to the 
airfield and a minimum obstruction to 
aircraft. They are ignited electrically at 
will from the control tower, furnishing in- 
stantaneous combustion or rapid stopping 
of burner operation. They burn with a 
bushy flame of intense heat with com- 
plete combustion and give off a minimum 
of smoke. The American development 
atomizes rather than vaporizes the fuel 
to prepare it for proper combustion. 


Some Towns on Certificated 
Routes Without Air Service 


The American Association of Airport 
Executives at a recent meeting in Chi- 
cago adopted a resolution calling upon 
the CAB not to grant certifications to 
airlines for new routes until the lines 
have served the communities for which 
they already hold certificates, according 
to newspaper reports. The resolution was 
said to have cited specifically the situa- 
tion in southern Michigan where Amer- 
ican Airlines holds certificates but does 
not now give service to some communi- 
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No Idle Home Equipment 
When Repair Parts 
Come by AIR EXPRESS 


Empty spaces on retailers’ shelves or 
shortages of repair parts do not always 
mean that merchandise is not to be had. 
Often it’s merely a matter of ordering a 
little at a time. 

This is where Air Express steps in. It 
speeds merchandise to those shelves—even 
if in small amounts — so that customers do 





not have to be turned away or told that 
their household equipment cannot be re 
paired for weeks. It brings the spare parts 
stocks of the nation within but a few hour- 
of retail stores. Very often, Air Express 
means next day delivery. 

And not only does the speed of Air Ex 
press meet emergency needs in the retail 
trade, it puts suppliers’ stocks so near at 
hand that it often means greatly reduced 
inventory and, therefore, faster rate ot 
turnover. 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between principal U. S. towns 
and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 
points in the U. S. Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 















GETS THERE FIRST 
Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and indus 
try. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Express 
office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





Army Wants Its Air Bases 


Used for Private Purposes 


Well placed War Department officials 
state that the Army will do everything 
possible to encourage private use of any 
of its air bases which are to be main- 
tained on a temporarily inactive status 

Airlines desiring to use these bases wil] 
be asked to file their requests with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. These requests 
will then be referred to the Army branch 
of jurisdiction for approval or disapproval 
This method of procedure has been de- 
cided upon so as to relieve the Army of 
dealing with one particular airline. Under 
the CAB procedure, a landing field would 
then be made available to any airline 
applicant desiring to use the same. 

Army officials described a “Temporarily 
Inactive” field as one for which the Army 
does not have a present day use but 
which does figure in the Army’s overall 
peacetime planning. An example was 
given of a base for the training of pilots. 
Today the Army has plenty of pilots but 
two or three years hence, the base may 
be required in a new pilot training pro- 
gram. 


Colonial’s Lease for Space 
At Idlewild Up for Approval 


Colonial Airlines, Inc., whose lease for 
space at Idlewild Airport will go to the 
N. Y. Board of Estimate for approval at 
its next meeting, will be the only one of 
16 airlines to take space at the original 
rates offered by the city. The delay in 
leasing was caused by the company’s 
negotiations with the CAB regarding cer- 
tain routes. Other lines had signed leases 
early last month. With only two sections 
at the arcade building remaining un- 
rented, Idlewild rentals will henceforth 
average 25% higher 

Colonial’s lease includes a 450 ft. section 
of the arcade at $27,000, 24 acres in the 
hangar area at $4,800, two acres in the 
fuel storage area, and 1,400 sq. ft. in the 
terminal building at $6,000. Initially, 
Colonial will desire one hangar whose 
cost will be not more than $1,500,000 


Airport Managers Asked 
To Help Enforce Dyer Act 


Airport managers are being advised by 
State aviation agencies to cooperate with 
State and Federal officials in the enforce- 
ment of the recently amended Dyer Act 
which makes a Federal offense of flying a 
stolen aircraft across state lines. Sheldon 
B. Steers, Director of the Michigan De- 
partment of Aeronautics and president 
of the National Association of State Avia- 
tion officials. recently sent out a bulletin 
m this subject. 

The Dyer Act was amended by a bill 
introduced by Sen. Pat McCarran, S. 374 
which passed both Senate and House and 
was signed by the President. 

Building Program at L. A. ‘Port 

The Board of Public Works of Los Angeles 
announces that it is ready to call for bids on 
four temporary buildings to be erected at the 
Municipal Airport. The four structures, which 
will cost approximately $600,000, will consist 
f an administration building and three serv- 
ce sheds to permit the airlines to move int 
the Municipal Airport without waiting for ful 
extension of the field and its permanent fa- 
cilities The lease has now been signed by 
five airlines to use the Municipal Airport 
They are—United, TWA. American, Western 
and Pan American 
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of course we ll 
“KEEP °EM FLYING” 


Air Power has clearly demonstrated its vital role in helping to terminate the greatest struggle that man has waged 


against man. * » 

So, too, Air Power is Peace Power, for by the lessons learned through war's testing needs, there have accrued such 
accelerated developments of safety, comfort, and efficiency, that this mighty power is further strengthened to guard the 
rights of all. * » 

Years of experience in creating the famous P-47 Thunderbolt to exacting specifications of the Army Air Forces, and 
engineering and development work in the constantly broadening channels of aircraft construction, have developed a 
highly skilled group of scientifically trained workers here at Republic. We will continue to build planes needed to 
police and maintain world peace, and in addition, shall apply the energies of our seasoned personnel to the building 
of a line of aircraft for the peace time markets. Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. 1. 


REPUBLIC gS AVIATION 


CORPORATION 


Makers of the Mighty Thunderbolt 
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Air Arm Parity 


Say 70,000 Figure, Set 
By Congress, Too Small 


HE UNITED STATES air arm must be 

raised to an equal level with the 
Army and the Navy, Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
commanding general of the U. S. Strateg- 
ic Air Forces in the Pacific, declared last 
fortnight in New York. Speaking at a 
dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
given by the Wings Club to honor crews 
of the three B-29 Superfortresses that flew 
non-stop from Japan to Chicago, Gen. 
Spaatz said: 

“The time has come when we must 
translate our wartime combat experience 
into a workable peacetime military estab- 
lishment. Soldiers, sailors and airmen 
must be a part of an organization so 
integrated at the top that there will be 
a minimum of overlapping in the fields of 
administration, training, procurement, and 
research.” 

Prior to the dinner, Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick L. Anderson, assistant chief of air 
staff, told a press conference in the Yale 
Club that under present appropriations 
the Air Forces would be reduced gradu- 
ally to 70,000 men, unless Congress estab- 
lishes a force of greater strength. 

“We feel,” he said, “that the govern- 
ment has spent a great deal of money to 
train staff officers and unit leaders whom 
we could never train in peace. We hope 
the reduction will be halted before we 
reach 70,000 so we won’t lose these men.” 

Spaatz Supports Anderson's Views 

Gen, Spaatz supported Gen. Anderson’s 
opinion at the interview, but added that 
there could be “no settled thinking” about 
the size of the Army air arm until Navy 
air strength had been established or the 
question of integrating the two arms had 
been settled. Meanwhile, said Gen. 
Spaatz, the U. S. must “be prepared to 
expend all funds necessary” in the de- 
velopment of aircraft. 

Lieut. Gen. James E. Doolittle, com- 
manding general of the 8th Air Force, 
advocated an air organization “estab- 
lished on a parity with land and sea 
forces—a parity it has earned in this 
war.” He said he saw the immediate 
trend of aerial development as the in- 
creasing of flying range to a point where 
bombers will be able to strike at targets 
from bases within the continental United 
States, rather than from outlying bases. 
He emphasized, however, that such de- 
velopment had not yet been realized, and 
current defense plans would be predicated 
upon outlying bases. 

Maj. Gen. Curtis Le May, chief of staff 
of the Strategic Air Forces of the Pacific, 
also stressed the effectiveness of long- 
distance flights. 

“With strategic air force bases through- 
out the world,” he asserted, “we can 
move our forces overnight to far-away 
places. We can cover the world to main- 
tain peace.” : 

Gen. Le May placed particular emphasis 
on the need for research and development 
of equipment for an “all-weather Air 
Force,” which, if necessary, could con- 
tinue scheduled bombing flights under all 
weather conditions. 

“It was almost a reality at the end of 














Strongly Urged By 4 Generals 





Army air forces generals at a press conference in the Yale Club preceding a dinner given by the 
Wings Club for the crews of the three B-29s which flew from Hokkaido, Japan to the United States 


Left to right: Brig. General William E. Hall, 


Emmett O'Donnell, Jr. commander of one of the B-29s; Lt 


Deputy 


Assistant Chief of Air Staff; Brig. General 


General James H. Doolittle, commanding 


General, 8th Air Force; General Carl Spaatz, Commanding General Strategic Air Forces of the Pacific 


and Major General Curtis E. LeMay, commander of one of the B-29s. 


The other airplane commander, 


General Barney McK. Giles was not present. 


the Japanese war,” he said. “We burned 
down the city of Toyama, north of Na- 
goya, in the midst of a heavy thunder- 
storm.” 


74 Naval Air Stations 
To Be Declared Surplus 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
John L. Sullivan, appearing before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee last fort- 
night to discuss the Navy’s postwar aero- 
nautical program, disclosed that current 
plans call for the declaration as surplus 
of 74 Naval air stations or major facilities 
and 234 outlying or satellite fields. 

Breakdown by States of designated air 
stations to be released last quarter of 
1945: Calif—NAAS Hollister, NAAS King 
City, NAAS Monterey, NAF Thermal, 
NAAS Twenty-Nine Palms, NAAS Ven- 
tura County, NAAS Vernalis, NAAS Wat- 
sonville; Mass——NAAS Ayer, NAAS Hy- 
annis, NAAS Nantucket, NAAS New Bed- 
ford. Olka.——NAS Clinton, NAAF Durant, 
NAGS Purcell, NAS Shawnee. Me.— 
NAAS Bar Harbor, NAAS Lewiston, 
NAAS Rockland, NAAS Sanford; Va— 


NAAS Creeds, NAAS Franklin, NAAS 
Pungo; Ore—NAAS_ Corvallis, NAS 
Klamath Falls, NAS Lakeview, NAAS 


North Bend; Fla—NAF Dinner Key, 
NAGS Miami; N. J—NAF Trenton, NAS 
Wildwood; Wash—NAAS  Quillayute, 
NAAS Shelton; Ark—MCAF Walnut 
Ridge; O—NAF Columbus; Tex.—NAAF 
Conroe; N. C—NAAS Harvey Point; Md. 
—NAF Middle River; N. Y—NAF Roose- 
velt Field; Mich—NAS Traverse City; 
R. L—NAAS Westerly. 

To be released first 
Calif—NAAF (LTA) Del Mar; 
(LTA) Eureka; NAAF (LTA) Lompoc; 
NAAF Mills Field; NAAF (LTA) Wat- 
sonville; NAAS Arcata; NAAS Holtville; 
NAS Oakland; NAAF Treasure Island; 
Fla—NAAS Jacksonville Mun. No. 1; 
NAS Daytona Beach; NAS Deland; NAAS 
Green Cove Springs; NAS Lake City; 
NAS Melbourne; NAS Sanford; NAS 
Vero Beach; NAS Fort Lauderdale; S. C. 
—NAS Beaufort; NAS Charleston; 
MCAAF Congaree; Tex.—MCAS Eagle Mt. 
Lake; NAAS Kingsville; NAAF Meacham 
Field; Ga—NAF Gainesville; NAS St. 


of 1946: 
NAAF 


quarter 
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Simon Island; N. J—NAS Atlantic City 
NAS Cape May; Ariz—NAF Litchfield 
Park; Ark—NCAF Newport; Conn— 
NAAS Groton; Kan.—NAS Hutchinson; 
Okla—NAS Norman; Mass.—NAAS Otis 
Field; N. C—NAAS Manteo. 


Three ATC Units Merged 

The newly formed Atlantic Division of the 
ATC, into which are incorporated the North 
Atlantic, Caribbean and South Atlantic Divi- 
sions, will be commanded by Maj. Gen. L 
S. Kuter with headquarters at Fort Totten 


nm © The former North Atlantic Division 
now a wing, headed by. Brig. Gen. Larry 
Fritz, will be headquartered at Manchester 
N. H The Caribbean and South Atlantic 
Wings will have headquarters, respectively 
at West Palm Beach, FPla., and Natal, Brazi 


Jobs for 32,000 AAF Vets 


Potential absorption of 32,000 out of 200, 
000 Air Force veterans in peacetime fiying 
was estimated by Lowell Swenson, manager 
of the National Aeronautics Association, in 
a recent interview over radio station WOL 
Washington, D. C Air Force vets with 
other than flight experience, he said, may 


find their 
in the industry. 


specialized backgrounds welcome 
Flight stewards and order- 


lies, for example, can probably get jobs if 
they want them. Commercial application 
of wartime activities, such as radar, wil 


open up more jobs, he believed 


P-59 Set Record in ‘43 


The first production model of the Bel 
Aircraft Corporation's jet-propelled P-59 
Alracomet set an unofficial American ailti- 
tude record in April, 1943, when the late 
Maj. E. W. Leach, <Air Technical Service 
Command test pilot, took it up to 47,70 


feet. The previous December, Jack Woolams 


Bell's chief test pilot, had achieved 47,600 
feet. The craft carried a full military load 
on both flights A Caproni 161, flown by 
Col. Mario Pezzi of Italy, holds the inter- 
national record with an altitude of 56,046 
feet, 1934 


set in October, 
AAF ‘Fair’ Held 


The public saw for the first time the full 
power of American air might at an Army 


Air Forces “fair” at Wright Field October 
13 and 14 Many items of equipment for- 
merly marked “secret’’ were on display at 
the exhibit. 


24 AAF Groups Inactivated 

The War Department announces that 24 
groups of the Army Air Forces were inacti- 
vated from V-E Day to September 1 
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‘Astounding’ Volume of Air 
Traffic Handled at Kunming 


1340th Base Unit of ATC 
China Wing Located There 


By Eric BraMLEy 


UNMING, CHINA—There has long 

been a controversy in U. S. aviation 
circles over the number of airplanes that 
can be handled by one airport in a 24- 
hour period. 

These debaters should come to Kun- 
ming. Those who claim that a large 
amount of traffic can be handled at a 
well-operated airport would have their 
claims upheld—so much so that they 
would be astounded. 

Kunming, the 1340th Base Unit of the 
Air Transport Command’s China Wing, is 
said to be the busiest airport in the world. 
This correspondent has no statistics to up- 
hold this claim, but from personal ob- 
servation I would say that if it is not 
the busiest, it is near the top. The field 
was under the command of Lt. Col. 
Frederick H. Foerster, of Holyoke, Mass., 
a pilot and West Point graduate. 

Now that the Japanese have surren- 
dered, traffic will undoubtedly ease off to 
some extent and operations will become 
more conservative, but at its peak this 
airport handled 741 landings and take- 
offs in a 24-hour period—a landing or 
take-off every two minutes. “We're 
handling 600 now, and that’s no traffic at 
all,” one of the GI control tower oper- 
ators told me. I stood in the tower and 
watched four airplanes land in less than 
five minutes. There have been as many 
as 60 airplanes “stacked up” over Kun- 
ming and nearby fields. 


Runways 7,000 Ft. Long 

The field has parallel runways, each 
over 7,000 ft. long (altitude of the field 
is 6,200 ft.). One is used for take-offs, 
the other for landings, and they are 
often in operation simultaneously. 

The Kunming field was originally used 
by the Chinese Air Force and the AVG, 
and it was not until July, 1942 that the 
first detachment of USAAF personne] ar- 
rived—the First Ferrying Group of the 
10th Air Force. 

On Dec. 21, 1942, the Air Transport 
Command took over the base and by May 
1, 1943, there were five officers and 53 
enlisted men attached. Since then, the 





growth of the field has been steady and 
amazing. 

Kunming is also the location of two 
other departments, which not only apply 
to the local field but to operations all 
over China—airways traffic control, and 
the evaluation center. 

Airways traffic control, under the di- 
rection of Lt. Col. Arthur C. Linebarger, 
formerly of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, has one of the biggest jobs 
in the China Theater. This center knows 
the location of every ATC plane entering 
China. In it are boards, one set of which 
shows the planes’ first check points, time 
of arrival over them, altitude, estimated 
time of arrival over second check points 
etc. The next set of boards pertains to 
the second check points, and so on until 
the pilot is cleared to the tower. 

The radio in airways traffic control is 
busier than any similar set-up I have 
seen in the U. S. No sooner has one 


plane called in for instructions than 
another one is reporting, followed by 
another and another and another. The 


radio is seldom silent. 

When traffic at one China field becomes 
too heavy, it is often necessary to re- 
route airplanes that are on their way 
from India. This is handled by a special! 
section in airways traffic control. If, for 
example, the field at A has too much 
traffic, the plane may be re-routed to B 
This requires a knowledge of the loads 


the airplanes are carrying, plus some 
quick thinking. Certain fields are not 
equipped to handle certain loads, so 


planes must be directed to fields with 
the proper facilities. 

Never was the magic of radio better 
demonstrated than in the evaluation cen- 
ter at Kunming. This is the unit that 
helps lost pilots find their way home- 
pilots who were sometimes lost over 
enemy territory. And it is a perfect ex- 
ample of how successful automatic di- 
rection finding can be—something that 
will have an effect upon postwar aviation. 

When a pilot is lost, he immediately 
sends out a “Mayday,” or distress signal. 
Throughout China is a network of di- 
rection finding stations, which are al] 
notified to stand by. The pilot is then 
instructed to count for two minutes while 
all stations take bearings on him. These 
bearings are immediately transmitted by 


radio to the Kunming evaluation center, 
where they are laid out on the map by 
means of pieces of string. Theoretically, 
where the strings cross is the location of 
the plane, but such is not always the 
case, and that is where “evaluation” enters 
the picture. The operator of the center 
must judge which bearings are the most 
accurate and which should be disregarded, 
In almost 100% of the cases, he is able 
to give the pilot his exact location, even 
figuring his winddrift for him in direct- 
ing him to an airfield. 

This correspondent had an opportunity 
to see the Kunming field, airways traffic 
control and the evaluation center put to 
what was probably their greatest test. 
This was “Big Push” Day, Aug. 1, 1945, 
the 38th anniversary of the Army Air 
Forces. During this 24-hour period, 1,118 
round trips were flown over the Hump, 
and 5,327 tons of cargo deposited at China 
bases. 

Unloaded in 27 Minutes 

Kunming field was ankle-deep in mud 
and it was raining hard when the first 
plane of the Big Push landed at about 
11:30 p.m. with its cargo of rations and 


mule shoes. Piloted by 1st Lt. Robert §. 
Lawrence, of St. Paul, Minn., with Ist 
Lt. Cecil R. Hall, of South Pasadena, 
Calif. as co-pilot, and S/Sgt. Leon A. 


Hansen, of Bayside, L. I, N. Y. as radio 
operator, the C-46 taxied up to the oper- 
ations building and the unloading began. 
Twenty-seven minutes after the wheels 
had touched the ground, the plane was 
unloaded and on its way back to India. 
Then the planes began to arrive in 
swarms, and all night long the men sought 
to break records in getting their air- 
planes turned around and on the way 
back for more cargo. (Some crews made 
two trips—16 hours of flying.) 

The next morning, the GIs invented a 
new system. Instead of wasting time 
taxiing to a parking space on the huge 
field, planes were unloaded just off the 
end of the runway. As a plane turned off 
the runway, the door opened and Gls 
were aboard before the wheels stopped, 
and the unloading began, while the pilot 
remained in his seat with the engines 
ticking over. As the last box was un- 
loaded, the plane taxied onto the other 
runway and took off downwind to save 
time (turnaround time starts when the 
plane’s wheels touch the runway, and 
ends when the wheels leave the runway). 

In this way, a four-engined C-54 was 
loaded in the almost impossible time of 
eight minutes, while a C-46 was on its 
way back in four minutes. Average 
normal turnaround time at Kunming is 
one hour and 45 minutes. 


Left to right—Control Tower at Kunming; Arrival of a C-54; Communications Room. 
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ATA Asked to Campaign For Removal of Visas 


Air Traffic Assembly Puts 
idea in Form of Resolution 


RESOLUTION proposing that the 
Board of directors of the Air Trans- 
rt Association foster a campaign for the 
removal of barriers in the shape of pass- 
ports, visas, customs examinations, and 
other restrictions, in order to make inter- 
national air travel easier and more at- 
tractive, was adopted by the Air Traffic 
Assembly of the Air Traffic Conference 
of America at a meeting in Indianapolis 
last fortnight. 

A plan was outlined in Indianapolis 
whereby the removal of restrictions would 
be upon a reciprocal basis and would be 
founded primarily upon the issuance of 
ecards which would make it possible for 
air travelers to move from country to 
country with almost as much ease and 
simplicity as they now move between the 
states of the Union. 

As a first step it was proposed that 
uniform regulations be set up affecting 





Wolfe Cocke 


the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Later the system would be extended to 
the entire Western hemisphere and there- 
after to all members of the United Nations. 
Ultimately, nationals of other countries 
would be free to travel by air to the 
United States with a minimum of identi- 
fications and inspections, and Americans 
would be able to travel with greater ease 
throughout the world. 

M. F. Redfern, executive secretary of 
both the Air Traffic Conference and ATA, 
described the plan as entirely practical 
and one that must be put into effect if air 
travel is to have the chance to grow to 
the fullest possible extent to the benefit 
of the traveling public of the entire world. 

The movement for removal of travel 
barriers was one of the most important 
subjects considered by the Air Traffic 
Assembly. During the deliberations the 
selection of officers resulted in the eleva- 
tion of E. O. Cocke, vice president of 
TWA to the presidency, with Thomas 
Wolfe, vice president of Western, as first 
vice president and Walter Sternberg of 
Eastern second vice president. 





Bermuda Relaxes Visa Rule 


In transit visas are no longer required of 
Americans traveling through Bermuda to 
Europe. The recent action by the Bermuda 
Government in allowing Europe-bound travelers 
t transit Bermuda without a visa follows 
close upon its ruling whereby U. S. nationals 
are now allowed to visit Bermuda without 
carrying a U. S. passport or a British visa. 
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American-AMEX Announce Key Appointments 


American Airlines’ transatlantic divi- 
sion, American Export Airlines, announced 
several top personnel appointments last 
fortnight, and also revealed that the name 
of the company has been changed to 
American Airlines Overseas, Inc. 

Brig. Gen. Harold R. Harris, who has 
been serving as assistant chief of staff, 
Air Transport Command, and was former- 
ly senior vice-president of Panagra, has 
been named vice-president and general 
manager; Col. James G. Flynn, Jr., for- 
merly with American and who has been 
chief of operations, European Division, 
ATC, with headquarters in Paris, has 
been elected vice-president; William Lit- 
tlewood has been named vice-president- 
engineering, and Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
Washington vice-president. The latter 








. The first of 
TCA Gets First DC-3—, 3° feanusi 
fleet of ten Douglas DC-3s was officially taken 
over by Trans-Canada Air Lines at the Cana- 
dair conversion center near Montreal. H. J 


Symington (right), president of TCA, accepted 
the aircraft on behalf of the airline. Also par- 
ticipating in the ceremony were the Hon. C. D 
Howe (center), Canadian Minister of Reconver- 
sion, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president 
of Eastern Air Lines, which has applied for 
routes to Montreal and Quebec. This first DC-3 
is one of three allocated to TCA last April by 
the U. S. Surplus Property Board 


two are also vice-presidents of American 
Airlines. 

American Airlines simultaneously an- 
nounced the election of Brig. Gen. Law- 
rence G. Fritz as vice-president-opera- 
tions, succeeding Hugh L. Smith, who re- 
mains with American as vice-president 
on special assignments. Fritz was vice- 
president-operations of TWA before be- 
coming chief of operations for ATC in 
April, 1942. 


Strike at PAA’s Miami 
Base Called Off by CIO 


An agreement to negotiate has been 
reached by Pan American Airways’ Miami 
Division and the CIO’s Transport Workers 
Union, averting a threatened strike by 
some 3000 maintenance personnel who 
were protesting the company’s lay-off 
policy under which 500 persons would 
have been shortly discharged. Lay-offs 
seheduled for Oct. 1 have been deferred, 
according to a joint announcement signed 
by representatives of the union and com- 
pany. 

Union demands had included cancella- 
tion of lay-off notices for the 500 em- 
ployes and 48 hours pay for 40 hours 
work. Charles N. Smolikoff, CIO director 
in Miami, said the union had been certi- 
fied as bargaining agent for the PAA 
workers and that, if the strike was called, 
PAA employes in other cities also would 
strike. The strike would involve 3000 of 
the 7000 employed at PAA’s Miami base. 


Tipton Foresees Lower Fares 

Lower fares, better equipment and greater 
service for airline passengers 
Stuart G. Tipton, acting 
Air Transport Association, 
before the Indianapolis 
In his address, ‘ Air 


regularity of 
were forecast by 
president of the 
speaking Sept. 26 
Chamber of Commercee 
Transportation Is Your Servant,” Tipton 
mentioned as two major dfficulties which 
may prevent airlines from carrying out these 
objectives the danger of over-regulation by 
States and the proposal that air transport 
be integrated with surface transport. 








FIRSTS BY RCA 


RCA has contributed many firsts in the field of airborne navigati The metallically 
shielded loop antenna, which grew out of RCA research in marine navigation, has become 
a C.A.A. requirement on all transport aire raft for the reduction of pre pitation stati 

The automatic direction finder, first developed cooperatively by RCA and Sperry, is now 
standard equipment in practically every military and commercial airplane. LORAN now 
joins these famous firsts, as RCA research and engineering continue to provide the best 
in airborne radar and radio equipment. 





ORAN is a word to remember—for 
J it’s a word you'll be hearing 
‘more and more, from now on. 


It’s a word easy to remember 
from its letters you'll get its meaning, 
viz. LOnc-RAnceE Navigation. 

RCA engineers did not do the very 
first work on LORAN. But they did do 
the basic research on the first satis- 
‘factory airborne LORAN receivers. 
And ALL of the airborne LORAN 
equipment made, to date, in this 
country has been of basic RCA design. 

First used on board ships, LORAN 
was large and heavy, and unsuitable 
for airborne application. By applying 
“knowledge gained from years of 
experience in aircraft radio, RCA 
designed and produced LORAN equip- 
ment weighing only 35 pounds and 
requiring a minimum of space—thus, 
the high accuracy of LORAN was made 
available for aircraft operation. 

Many of the navigators who have 
been using LORAN equipment say it 


is the best long-range navigation 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


system yet developed...it gives 
accurate fixes when clouds make 
celestial shots impossible! 

Today, LORAN systems are in use 
all over the world for strictly war- 
time flying. After the war, the system 
will be widely used by commercial 
airlines. 

Look to RCA for other new com- 
munications, radar, and altimeter 
equipment, of the most advanced 
design for commercial and personal 


aircraft. 


. 
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RCA VICTOR DIVISION - CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Air Freight Agreement 
Reached by WAL, AA 


Western Air Lines has consummated 
an agreement with American Airlines to 
initiate air freight service between San 
Francisco and the East on November 1, 
it is announced by Thomas Wolfe, vice- 
president of Western Air. 

Western is the first airline to follow 
American’s example of establishing an air 
freight service with rates below those 
charged for air express. For the time 
being, Western will confine its air freight 
service to shipments in and out of San 
Francisco. Later, as equipment becomes 
available, the service will be extended to 
all cities served by Western, Wolfe said. 

Western’s San Francisco tariffs will fol- 
low the four classifications set up by 
American. The rates will range from 
45 cents a ton mile to 32 cents a ton mile. 
In terms of a specific shipment, from the 
West Coast to New York the cost would 
run as low as 37 cents per pound. A 
similar shipment to Boston would cost 
about 38 cents per pound. 


Priority Traffic Falls 
Sharply on U. S. Airlines 


Col. Malcolm MacIntyre, chief of the 
Priorities and Traffic Section of the Air 
Transport Command, reveals that priority 
traffic on the commercial airlines had 
fallen below five percent of the total 
traffic carried by Oct. 15 when all pri- 
orities were removed. 

“The requests for priorities had fallen 








Heads Alaska Airlines— rp 


° 
pin, Regional Administrator of the falaste 
Division of CAA, has resigned to become 
President of Alaske Airlines. He is an active 
pilot, having learned to fly in the Army Air 


Corps during World War |. 
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Constellation Breaks Record 


A new record Miami to Burbank 
was established October 3 by a 
Lockheed Constellation. The plane 
took off from Miami in the morning 
at 8:11 Eastern Standard Time and 
landed at Lockheed Air Terminal 
at 1:04 Pacific Standard Time, mak- 
ing the 2,355 mile trip in 7 hours 
53 minutes as against the former 
record of 10 hours 10 minutes. An 
average speed of 299 mph was 
maintained and the flight was made 
at 14,000 feet in a pressurized cabin. 
Maj. Joseph McKeown, former 
Northwest Airlines pilot, was at the 
controls of the ship; Maj. James 
G. Haizlip, former speed pilot, acted 
as co-pilot and the crew chief was 
Master Sergeant Thomas F. Dowd. 
With them as observer was Phil 
Jensen from Lockheed Aircraft. 
This was a routine operation of the 
ATC Operational Test Unit at 
Miami, according to Lockheed. 











far below our expectations,” Col. MacIn- 
tyre stated. 

Some airline traffic officials have re- 
ported that since the Army reduced to a 
minimum the type of travel warranting 
priority consideration, their overall bur- 
den has increased. Old airline travelers 
who turned to other forms of transporta- 
tion when priorities claimed from 75 to 
90% of the available seats are return- 
ing to airline travel at a much faster 
rate than was anticipated, Col. MacIntyre 
has learned. This situation is expected 
to ease up as more equipment becomes 
available to the airlines and as travel, 
induced by the war, begins to diminish. 


WAL Scheduled to Receive 
First Postwar DC-4 Soon 


Western Air Lines will receive in De- 
cember the first new airliner produced 
since the war ended—a four-engined 
DC-4 now undergoing assembly at the 
Douglas Aircraft company’s plant in Santa 
Monica, Calif., according to a joint state- 
ment issued by the airline and the manu- 
facturing company. The new 44-passen- 
ger DC-4 will go into service just in time 
to usher in the 20th anniversary of West- 
ern Air.- The airline purchased Douglas’ 
first commercial planes, the historic M-2s, 
in 1926. 

Two more identical DC-4s will be de- 
livered to Western Air in January, offi- 
cials said. In ceremonies at the Douglas 
plant prior to the formal announcement 
Friday, September 28, L. H. Dwerlkotte, 
executive vice president of Western Air, 
“tagged” the particular plane which wil! 
mark on Douglas’ assembly line the 
physical shift from war to peace produc- 
tion. 


Dayhoff Back on Old Job 


Clancy Dayhoff has returned to his old 
post as director of TWA’s Western News 
Bureau. A veteran’ of airline publicity 
and public relations work, Dayhoff served 
as Western Director of Sales and Service 
for TWA during the war. 





Eastern and United 
Plan 40-Hour Week 


Eastern and United airlines have ap. 
nounced plans for inaugurating the 4. 
hour work week for ground personng 
without reduction in take-home pay un- 
der the 48 hour work week schedule. 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president ang 
general manager of Eastern, said that “the 
end of the War and the return of millions 
of servicemen to industry now makes jj 
possible at this time to reduce the longer 
work hours of the men and women wh 
have maintained the operations of | this 
essential transportation system during the 
War.” 

The shorter work week, without reduc. 
tion in take-home pay, was also proposed 
by the company to its employes repre- 
sented by the International Association 
of Machinists, it was stated H. W 
Brown, international president of the 
Union and the committee of Eastern Air 
Lines mechanics have agreed to the pro- 
posal subject to concurrence by the em- 
pleyes which they represent. 

United’s announcement, made by Presi- 
dent W. A. Patterson, said the new work 
schedule would go in effect on or before 
Jan, 1, 


Finance, Accountant Meeting Called 


The quarterly meeting of the Airline Fi- 
nance and Accountant Conference will be held 
in Dallas, Tex., Dec. 13 and 14, according to 
Cc. G. Adams, president of the Conferenc 
and secretary-treasurer of Braniff Airways 
Approximately 36 members, treasurers and as 
sistant treasurers of the 21 airlines whic 
serve the United States, including all the 


United States flag carriers and two Canadian 
lines, are expected to attend. 





United Vice President— ©o!. ® #7 


Ireland, 

Deputy Chief of Steff, Air Transport Com- 

mand, has been elected Vice President- 

Administration of United Air Lines. For 

merly Traffic Manager for United, he hes 
been on leave since 1942. 
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21 JEWEL ENGINE 


Like a fine watch, the Allison engine has a “21-jewel movement” — 


assuring dependability and long life. The jewels are the major silver-plated 


and copper-lead cast sleeve-type bearings, which absorb terrific 


loads and high temperatures from shafts revolving 3,000 


times a minute. * Twenty years ago, Allison engineers 
pioneered the development of higher-precision 
sleeve-type bearings to enable engines to 
develop higher horsepower. Today, in- 
stalled in virtually every aircraft engine 
made in this country —as well as Allison — 
these bearings have made good — at 
horsepowers far beyond the dreams 

of the Allison pioneers. * Now 

Allison bearings are available 

for other fine engines 

and machines to serve 


a world at peace. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 

P-38—Lighening 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-40—Warhawk 

4-36 and P-51A— Mustang 

P-63— Kingcobra 
Approximately 70,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes of 
the U.S. Army Air Forces 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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Wright Washburn 





Crane 


Peterson Lueder 


Executive 


J. D. Crane, National Airlines’ vice president in 
charge of maintenance and engineering, has been 
elected a director of the company. 


Operations 


Lt. Col. Melvin C. Garlow, veteran PCA pilot 
who has been serving in the AAF, has returned to 
duty as a PCA pilot and is based in Detroit. 

George Shealy, Jack Slaton, and Bill Owens wil! 
fly Delta Air Lines planes over the recently awarded 
route between Chicago and Miami. 

Karl F. Lueder, who has been in the Navy for 
the past three years, has rejoined Pan American 
Airways as assistant operations manager, Pacific 
Alaska Division, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


Traffic 


Parke Wright, Ili, has been named acting city 
traffic manager in Tampa, Fla., for National Air 
ines. 

Maj. Langhorne Reid has been appointed system 
reservations manager of Braniff Airways after four 
years in the AAF. 

W. Gordon Wood has returned to Trans-Canada 
Air Lines from the Canadian Army as assistant 
traffic manager with headquarters in the general 
traffic office at Winnipeg. 

Robert K. Warner has been appointed eastern 
regional cargo traffic manager of American Air- 
lines, succeeding Joseph D. Boylan, who has been 
oe genera! airfreight agent for the Flagship 
eet, 

Major J. Barnes has been appointed regional 
traffic manager in Knoxville for PCA, and Alex- 
ander K. Brower has been named DTM in Chicago 

Richard C. Higgins, veteran of 25 years in the 
steamship and air travel business, has joined TWA 
as assistant to E. O. Cocke, vice president-traffic. 

George J. Edelen, George J. Griffin and John J. 
Heath have been appointed traffic representatives 
in Chicago for Chicago and Southern Air Lines. 
Lancelot Minor has been appointed traffic rep 
resentative in Memphis, and John L. Copland ir 
Detroit. Joseph E. Schoenhoft replaces Charles S. 
Blood as reservations manager in St. Louis. 

Maj. H. W. Peterson has resumed his prewar 
post of district sales manager for Pan American 
Airways after three years in priorities and traffic 
with the Air Transport Command. 

Maj. Fred C. Klein, former PCA traffic manager 
who has been serving with the Air Transport Com 
mand, has been appointed PCA regional traffic 
manager in Washington. James H. Lopeman has 
been named DTM in Cleveland for PCA and Eliza- 
beth W. Brown is a new traffic representative in 
Detroit. 

G. |. Thornton, district manager for TWA in Los 
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Miller 


Higgins Rylander 
Angeles, has been shifted to San Francisco, suc 
ceeding E. L. “Ernie Smith, who will devote his 
time to contact and public relations work for TWA 
in the Bay Area. 

W. Gordon Wood has been named assistant 
traffic manager of Trans-Canada Air Lines wit! 
headquarters in Winnipeg. 

Robert W. Edwards has been named city traffic 
manager in Houston for Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, succeeding John J. Shad, who has been pro 
moted to southern region traffic manager. 

John L. Schneider, superintendent of stations fe 
Delta Air Lifes, has returned to his old job after 
nore than three years in the AAF. 

Harry J. Cooper has been named DTM for Easterr 
Canada for Northeast Airlines, succeeding L. H 
Fletcher Bitner, who recently was transferred to New 
York to become Northeast's DTM there 


Miscellaneous 


Dorothy Rylander has been named assistant secr 
tary of Continental Air Lines. She has been wit 
the airline since February, !943. 

Ed Greer, formerly connected with the J. K 
Dobbs Co., a catering service, has joined Delta 
Air Lines, as supervisor of food service. 

it. Col. N. Henry Josephs has been appointed 
executive assistant to the president of Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines. He recently resigned as special 
consultant to the Under Secretary of War. Thomas 
Miller has been named director of economic re 
search. 

Clancy Dayhoff has returned to his old post as 
director of TWA's western news bureau after hav 
ing served as western director of sales end serv 
for TWA during the war. 

Stanley Washburn, Jr. has resumed his post witt 
American Airlines, as promotional director, after 
three years with the Afr Transport Command. 





Registered Nurses Called Back 


The familiar “R.N.” (registered 
nurse) soon will reappear on 
stewardess nameplates in the air- 
liners. United Air Lines has started 
taking applications from nurses again 
in its stewardess employment pro- 
gram. Prior to the war, airlines 
like United, American and TWA 
required nurses training for 
stewardesses, but in 1942 switched 
to co-eds and refused to accept 
nurses because of their need in the 
armed services. 














New Services 


PAA to Re-Establish 
N. Y.-London Service 


Twice-weekly air service between New 
York and London, inaugurated in 1939 
by Pan American Airways and _ sus- 
pended during the war, will be re- 
established by the company this month, 
according to Harold M. Bixby, v. p. in 
charge of PAA’s transoceanic service, 
Equipment to be operated on 15-hour 
schedules will be C-54E’s at the outset 
of the service. Within six weeks the 
company expects to augment this fleet 
with Constellations. 

The initial transatlantic fare of $375 
when the service was started in 1939 
was necessitated by the limitation of 
schedules to two flights per week, the 
company said. This tariff will have to 
continue, Bixby stated, until additional 
schedules are authorized by the British 
government. New fares will be de- 
termined when more freouencies are 
granted and the proportion of these al- 
located to PAA is known. 








Detroit-St. Louis Nonstop 


TWA began operating its newly authorized 
Detroit-St. Louis nonstop service September 30. 
reducing flight time between the two cities by 
25 minutes. By authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and approval of the Post Office 
Department, TWA will eliminate the stop now 
made at Dayton but will operate over Dayton 
until granted a permit to fly the direct air- 
line route over Fort Wayne. This authority 
is expected within 30 to 60 days and by re- 
ducing air mileage some 50 miles it will cut 
another 15 minutes from flight schedules. The 
Detroit-St. Louis nonstop service was inaugur- 
ated with westbound Flight 71 leaving De 
troit at 10 p.m., September 30, arriving in St 
Louis at 12:20 a.m. The eastbound flight from 
the coast, Flight 72, arrived in St. Louis at 
9:20 a.m., October 1, and terminated in De- 
troit at 1:35 p.m 


WAL Imperial Valley Service 

The CAB has authorized Western Air Lines 
to begin air service to the Imperial Valley 
cities of San Bernardino, Palm Springs, and 
El Centro. The operation will consist of two 
flights daily, starting sometime in November 
Service by Western to the resort-center at 
Palm Springs and to the two rich agricultural 
communities was originally approved by the 
CAB on May 10, 1943, but was postponed at 
the order of the Board because the Army 
needed all planes not essential to maintain 
wartime transportation. 


, 


Three Flights Added by PAA 


Three additional flights daily between Miami 
and Havana, making six daily and 42 weekly 
round-trips, are now in operation by Pap 
American Airways. With the recent an- 
nouncement by the Cuban government of its 
acceptance of American travelers with only 
proof of citizenship in lieu of a passport, Pan 
American's accelerated service between the 
U. S. and Havana will afford 924 seats weekly 
in each direction 


All American Adds Trip 


An additional round-trip daily has bee! 
authorized by the Post Office Department oD 
All American Aviation’s Route F, operating 
between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia via Har 
risburg and 28 intermediate points. This com- 
pletes four-flights-daily service on all AAA 
routes and increases the scheduled operations 
to 5,728 miles daily. The new service wa 
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HE long lasting accuracy of Logan 

Lathes is due in large part to the 
construction of the Logan Lathe bed. 
The extra heavy, sturdy ribbed, special 
analysis castings are alloyed to obtain 
the finest lathe bed characteristics, and 
are designed for sections of even thick- 
ness to reduce internal strains. How 
these rugged castings are planed, 
aged, milled, machine scraped, finish- 
milled, precision ground, and checked 
is too complex a story of accurate and 
efficient workmanship to be fully told 
here. The important aging period 
which follows the rough cut, for exam- 
ple, allows more than adequate time 
for maximum development of any 


% ae Ae oe 


This 





Lathe Bed is Another Reason 


Hievt ACCURACY 


latent tendencies to distortion. In mill- 
ing, nine formed cutters perform nine 
heavy milling cuts simultaneously ina 
single pass to bring the ways to within 
.0015" of finished specifications. Then 
the mechanical scraping, the finish 
milling, and the final precision grind 
bring the ways to within .0005" of 
parallelism over their entire operating 
area. It is care like this, not only in 
making the bed, but in building the 
complete machine, that makes the 
Logan Lathe dependably accurate in 
the tool room and in high-speed pro- 
duction. Ask your Logan dealer, or 
write direct for catalog information 
on all models of Logan Lathes. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


CHICAGO 30, 


ILLINOIS E-1 






Quick Change 
Gear Lothe 









No. 840 
Quick Change 
Geor Turret 

lathe 
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SPECIFICATIONS common to all Logan Lathes: 
Swing over bed, 10';", Bed width across woys 
6.15/16", Bed length, 43%", Size of hole through 






spindle, 25/32”, Spindle nose diameter and threods 
per inch, 1'%)"—8, 12 Spindle speeds 30 to 1450 
rpm, sizeof motor Vy or ¥Yy hp, 1750 r.p.m,; 


Prelooded precision ball bearing spindle mounting; 
Drum type reversing motor switch and cord, Precision 


ground woys, 2 prismatic '"V'’ ways, ond 2 flat ways 
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authorized to improve midday delivery and 

connections at the terminals and to 
provide for the heavy increase of the air 
mail traffic generated at the intermediate points 
on the route. 


AA Using 28-Seat DC-3 

American Airlines has inaugurated air 
transportation service between New York 
and Boston with a Douglas DC-3 which has 
been converted from a 2l-passenger to a 
28-passenger model. Three round-trips daily 
between New York and Boston are scheduled. 

The cabin of the plane was lengthened by 
reducing the forward cargo compartment 
so as to make possible the installation of 14 
seats on either side of a narrower aisle. In 
preliminary trial of the new arrangements, 
less than two minutes were required for 


of all passengers and having them ~ 


Teady to board a limousine. 


Oklahoma City-to-Memphis 

Service by Braniff Airways over its extension 
from Oklahoma City to Memphis via Tulsa, 
Fort Smith, and Little Rock has been in- 
augurated. The route is an extension of 
Braniff’s Route 15, serving Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, and Amarillo and connects 
the Rocky Mountain area with the Southeast 
and Florida via the Memphis gateway. 


Michigan Feeder Line : 

Michigan Central Airlines has inaugurated 
service between Detroit and Charlevoix via 
Piint, Saginaw, Bay City, Midland, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, and Cadillac. Three round-trips are 
— flown daily in five-place Stinson Re- 

ts. 


Island Airport? 

Betty ee it is reported, is trying 
to buy the island just south of Miami 
id If successful, she intends to de- 
velop the island as a civil air center with 
both seaplane and landplane facilities, all 
catering to private flyers. Boat service 
would ea sho with the mainland. 








Col. Laigh 
From 29 Countries—c. paric: 
(right), who recently returned to Delta 
Air Lines as eee traffic manager after 


four years with the ATC, shows his “Short 

Snorter," including bills from the 29 

countries he visited, to C. E. Woolman, 

general manager = vice president of 
ta. 
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THs AIRLINE EXPANSION is certainly giving some of our cities headaches as far 
as airport space is concerned . . . Detroit airport terminal, for example, is a sight 
to behold . . . For many years only American and-PCA served Detroit . . . Then 
TWA came in and was given a corner location . But now United, Chicago and 
Southern and Northwest occupy crowded space together, and Michigan Central has 
been given a prominent location . . . Now the CAB has authorized Eastern to go into 
Detroit and there is really a jam . . . It’s as bad as Boston . . . Michigan Central, 
incidentally, seems to be going right along with its thriee-daily Stinson Reliant service 
from Detroit north . ; 


Now we have heard everything . . We have heard of airlines getting sued 
‘ for the usual things that happen in the transportation industry, but never have 
we heard of an airline getting sued because a young lady got stabbed by a 
swordfish . . . It seems that Eastern and United were renovating their joint 
ticket office in Washington . . . Eastern had a couple of stuffed swordfish that 
had decorated the wall for some 10 years—F lying Fishermen’s Club publicity .. . 
The fish just didn’t fit into the new motif,.so somebody reverently and gently 
deposited them outside the back door . . A young lady walked by and not 
being accustomed to meeting swordfish in the alleys of Washingten, brushed 
against one and got knifed in the leg with one of the swords . . Somebody 
got sued ... That's all, brother . 


Jack Nichols, the former Oklahoma Congressman who is now a vice president of 
TWA, has been cutting quite a figure in the Middle East, according to reports emanating 
from travelers through Cairo . . . The outspoken, frank and uninhibited Nichols, who 
throws protocol and: convention to the winds, gave Egyptians and Arabs quite a 
treat by coming forth in conservative Cairo with a white suit, flowery red tie and white 

. - He’s bought enough rugs, it is reported, to start a store when he returns, 
and is ‘selling Oklahoma all through the Middle East . 


In the Sept. 1 issue of this magazine an editorial gave praise to the coiner of 
the new Delta slogan, “Delta is the shortest line between 19 points” . It now 
appears that the triple orchid award for coining the slogan should go to alert 
and aviation-wise Burke Dowling Adams, the well-known Montclair, N. J. ad- 
vertising man who has done some other euintaniling aviation advertising for such 
clients as Wright Aeronautical . 


New hostesses on the airlines have to put up with all kinds of things . . . Norm, 


Meyer, Continental Air Lines captain, claims this one is true . . . It was the new gal’s 
first day on the job . . . As the flight was preparing to depart fromr the first station, 
the co-pilot climbed into the cockpit through the nose cargo door, which can’t be seen 
from the rear of the plane where the hostess is stationed . . . The captain then entered 
the cabin through the regular door and told the hostess to be certain that the co-pilot 
was on board before the flight left . . . The girl was so busy checking passengers, etc., 
that she forgot . . . A few minutes after take-off the captain called the hostess on the 
interphone, asking where the co-pilot was . . . When the excited girl admitted that she 
had forgotten all about the second crew member, the captain told her there was nothing 
to do but proceed to the next station without him . . . Fortunately for the sake of the 
hoax, she was much too excited to remember that by CAA regulation the captain could 
not have taken off without the co-pilot . . . When the CAL plane rolled up to the next 
station, the co-pilot climbed to the ground, ‘again using the nose cargo door . . . Then 
making a wide swing around the ship to work up steam, he ran up to the loading steps 
just as the last passenger left the plane . . . Stumbling up the steps, his chest heav- 
ing, he fell limp into the hostess’ arms and gasped, “Man, what a race! I didn’t think 
I could make it” . Poor gals, what they have to put up with . 


Well-known and well-liked Captain D. W. “Temmy” Tomlinson, former vice 
president of TWA, is out of the Navy . While in the Navy he won fame as 
commander of the Sea Hawks, and played a leading role in the organization of 
NATS—commanded its busy Pacific Wing with- headquarters at Honolulu . 


Before returning to commercial aviation he’s going to take a long*rest . . .“I'm 
going back te my farm in Arkansas. After 27 years of airplane I think I'm en- 
titled to a rest,” he told Fred Hunter, our West Coast representative .. . He 


didn’t hold out much hope for postwar commercial air traffic through the south- 
west Pacific . . “A tourist could see everything on any one of the islands in 
just about 45 seconds,” he said . 

Eric BRAMLEY 
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By Major Al Williams, aus, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














Tuat’s an action picture of the hot- 
test pilot in the Navy at work. 

He's a night fighter (VF;N) or torpedo 
(VT-N) pilot and his gold wings hardly 
do him justice. Wings only signify that a 
fella can fly. 

This guy can fly, all right! He can get 
an FGF or an F4U or a TBF off a carrier, 
complete a mission and get back on his 
caftier ... 

...@nd he can do it at night during 
a storm! 

He flew Combat Air Patrol over Task 
Forces at night, so that day fighters 
got needed sleep. . . 

He got over Nip bases and kicked 100 
pounders out all night long so the slope- 
heads didn't get needed sleep . . . 


When they wanted to make some- 
thing of it, he whistled down and 
smacked ’em before they even got off 











their runway... 


He led day groups to the target on pre- 
dawn strikes, with his special electronic 
equipment... 

He led them back to the carrier when 
night fell during a mission, too! 

The Gloom Glamor Boy of the Fleet 
begins his night training as one of the 
Navy's best pilots! Because only a quali- 
fied pilot whose flight work is flawless, 
whose navigation is perfect, and who has 
a high-compression I.Q. gets through 
the flint-eyed selection board. 

Then he studies and trains for 9 solid 
months—even though he’s flown com- 
bat with the Fleet! When he’s through, 
he's jammed so full of so many sciences 
and skills (electronics, night-indentifica- 
tion, special navigation, etc.) that it 
doesn’t seem possible. 

But it was! 

















FLUTTER’S DITTY BOX: 


Said a Nippo CO, “Nighttime tleat!. . . 


_ We fly ovt—sink Amellican Fleet!’ 


But a night fighter group 
Splashed ‘em all in the soup. 
Hissed the Nip, “’Selly, so indiscleeti’’ 





INSTRUMENT COURSE 
(CONTINUED) 


Oil Temperature 


Excessive oil temperature may be caused 
by any of the following: 


a. Insufficient oil. 


(Put some more Gulfpride in the oil 
tank!) 





b. Diluted or contaminated oil. 
(The Alchlor Process supet-refines 
Gulfpride—but it can't change it for 
you!) 

¢. Wrong viscosity or grade of oil. 
(Sure you're getting Gulfpride in the 
grade recommended by the engine 
maker?) 

d. Prolonged overheating of engine. 
(Watch that gage!) 
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Refining Company...makers of 
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Shipping Line Makes Able Plea in Hawaiian Case 


Matsen Aided by Maritime 
Commission, NFAS Lawyers 


FOUR-MAN Civil Aeronauties Board 
last fortnight heard oral arguments 

in the Hawaiian Case revolve primarily 
around the questions of steamship com- 
pany entry into overseas air transport 
and parallel competition between Cali- 
fornia and Honolulu. The Matson Navi- 
gation Company, assisted by attorneys 
representing the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion and the National Federation of 
American Shipping, built up what seemed 
to many observers an able case favoring 
steamship participation in air transport. 
Matson’s case, presented by its attorney 
Maurice E. Harrison, pivoted on the com- 
bination sea-air service it proposes to 


pective U. S.-Hawaii travellers will pre- 

fer the combination service, which the 

line, through its extensive con- 

cuisine and interests in Hawaii and its 

ae Soe liner fleet, would be pe- 
tted to operate. 


iat 


yoo ridiculed the contention that 
Matson, if certificated, would tend to treat 
the air service as a stepchild while pro- 
moting the maximum of surface travel. 
He stated that the shipping firm is pre- 
to make a $9,000,000 investment in 

ts proposed air service, an amount equal 
to its present investment in fast passen- 
and found it inconceivable 

that any corporation would intentionally 
ane. resect in which it had 
daa a substantial stake. He also 
the Board for a clear, straight- 
forward policy statement on the question 


the argument of alleged 
omer is to be the criterion for p= om 
ing steamship applications, he said, then 


a 


Cites Policy of ICC 
Matson’s combination argument was 


Shipping, who propounded the theory that 
steamship carriers, when ‘proposing com- 
bination services which cannot be offered 
by any other applicant in a case, should 
receive preferential treatment from CAB. 
This, he declared, is the policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission toward 
railroad ong who propose combina- 
tion rail-bus services, and the preferen- 
tial treatment applied even when the 
route in question is already adequately 
served, on the theory that combination 
service is a refinement to which the pub- 
lic is entitled. 

Harrison, Baggett and Allen Briggs, a 
Maritime Commission ge joined in 
phases of the argument that 
the te serve the larger public in- 
terest, was required to take account in its 
decisions 


of the fact that airline competi- _ 
seriously the 


tion is expected to weaken 
position of surface passenger carriers and 
consequently impair their abili 

in service fast passenger vessels vital to 
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the national defense. The Matson attor- 
ney pointed out that his company’s fast 
liners, constructed with Navy advice and 
approval, were now serving as troopships. 
The Board owes the shipping companies 
the duty so the argument runs, of per- 
mitting them to operate air services and 
thus keep these ships running. 
argument brought a series of ques- 
tions from Board Member Oswald Ryan, 
who pointed out that the declaration of 
policy in the Civil Aeronautics Act spe- 
cifically charged the Board with fostering 
air transportation. Ryan posed the prob- 
lem—but left it unanswered—of whether 
or not the larger public interest required 
CAB to consider the effect of its decisions 
upon all forms of transport or whether 
its decisions should be solely directed to 
building up air transport. Ryan’s ques- 
tions, however, led to the conclusion that 
in his opinion the question was one for 
Congress to answer, and that until some 
declarative P sage statement was made by 
Congress, the Board was bound by law 
to foster air transport exclusively. 


Traffic Would be ‘Diluted’ 


The pares competition question was 
discussed by Pan American Airways’ 
Henry J. Friendly, who told the Board 
that a competitive service between the 
U. S. and Honolulu would dilute the 
traffic to such a degree that PAA could 
not employ large aircraft, such as the 
Lockheed Constitution, on the route. He 
produced traffic estimates to show that a 
single DC-6, which he characterized as 
a “medium transport,” could handle 
annually more passengers than the 48,000 
carried by ship in the largest pre-war 
year. One Constellation said Friendly, 
could almost Gouble Gis figure in seat 








CAL Traffic Manager—ohn E. Cook, 

General Traf- 

fic Manager of Braniff Airways for the past 

three years, has become associated with 

Continental Air Lines in the same capacity. 

He has been an officer in the air reserve 
since 1933. 
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capacity, flying only one daily round trip 
With this passenger potential, he argued, 
a competitive carrier would force a divi- 
sion of traffic requiring both itself and 
PAA either-to operate only small aircraft, 
or to use large planes at very low and 
uneconomical load factors. 

If the Board is interested in lowering 
transportation costs, Friendly declared, it 
is its duty to create economic conditions 
which will make such reductions a reality. 
He asked that PAA, the pioneer carrier 
on the Honolulu route, be given an un- 
restricted opportunity to demonstrate 
what it could do in developing the traffic 
without being paralleled by a competing 
carrier. He pointed out that the Hawaiian 
case is unique in that it does not involve 
foreign competition or any intermediate 
points, and can be decided solely on eco- 
nomic characteristics. 

Public Counsel Russell Bernhard later 
presented what many observers agreed 
was a thoroughgoing refutation of the 
Pan American argument. Labelling the 
big plane theory a “seductive proposition,” 
he pointed out that it could be proved 
conclusively with passenger estimates 
frozen at a given date, but that it breaks 
down when such factors as mail and 
cargo, and the generation of new passen- 
ger business by the airplane are included 
in the calculations. 

Dependent as Hawaii is upon trans- 
portation, Bernhard stated, it should not 
have its interests placed exclusively in 
the hands of monopoly carriers. Until 
now PAA has had a complete monopoly 
in the air and Matson a virtual monopoly 
on the sea. The latter, said Bernhard, 
should not be permitted to bolster its 
steamship operation through airline prof- 
its if the airplane can drive the luxury 
liner from the high seas, perhaps the pas- 
senger steamship is obsolete. 

Competition on the Hawaiian route, he 
concluded, should be given by a carrier 
capable of meeting PAA on a cost basis 
With this criterion, he supported the ex- 
aminers’ recommendation of United 

More One-Carrier Conections 

United Air Lines, selected by Ex- 
aminers Thomas L. Wrenn and Lawrence 
J. Kosters to fly the Hawaiian link, 
stressed through its counsel, Paul Godehn, 
that it could offer more one-carrier con- 
nections in the continental United States 
than any other applicant in the case. Its 
wartime contract experience, Godehn de- 
clared, had fitted it admirably for over- 
water operations, and its nation-wide 
sales organization assured the route of 
maximum traffic development. 

Hugh Darling, representing Western Air 
Lines, asserted that the amount of single- 
carrier service an applicant could offer 
was a relatively unimportant part of the 
case, inasmuch as a high percentage of 
Hawaii-bound traffic originates in Cali- 
fornia. Western, he said, was fully quali- 
fied to- handle the route and already had 
a large maintenance bas@ at Los Angeles 

Northwest Airlines’ case for a Seattle- 
Honolulu route was presented by Seth 
Richardson, who stated that the Pacific 
Northwest is a separate economic region, 
competitive with the California area and 
— of direct air service in its own 


Sohn S. Wayne urged upon the Board 
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FLYING 


IN THE 


BLACK 


Evans Sky Products do much to keep the bookkeeping 
for a transport plane “out of the red” and “in the black.” 
Evans Sky Products equip a transport plane to fly safely 
with a greater load and a load of greater variety... enable it 
to carry passengers or many types of cargo or both, on the same 
flight ...and without structural alteration. And because it can be 
changed quickly to take practically any offered payload ... passenger 
or freight ...a transport plane stays “in the air” more hours per day, 
earning the revenue that keeps its balance sheet “in the black.” 


The rapid development of Evans Sky Products in war increases their value 
tremendously to peace time Air Transport . .. and promises the air traveling 
public and shippers of air-cargo more flexible, more useful flying service. 


Evans engineers plan constantly for greater progress in Sky Products... and their services are always available to airline 
operators and airplane manufacturers. Write for the latest issue of the illustrated, informative publication “Sky Loadown.” 


This Skyloader-equipped plane—easily changed from a cargo-carrier to a passenger-carrier or to a com- 
bination of both—illustrates only one of many ways in which Evans Sky Floors, rod-and-hook tie-downs, 
rope hook tie-downs, pulljacks, Sky Chairs, and other Sky Products can “multi-purpose” atransport plane. 


SKY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 
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that the selection of his client, tte Ryan 
School of Aeronau was the only fully 
adequate solution to ease, inasmuch as 
Ryan was the only completely neutra! 
carrier involved, and its certification 
could have no effect upon the competitive 
balance of the existing carriers. He asked 
the Board whether a new carrier appli- 
cant had any chance of being certificated, 
pointing cut that no major line had been 
created since the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. If Ryan, which has 
proved itself oe qualified both 
technically and y in this case, is 
unable to obtain a certificate, then “no 
new carrier can ever hope to get into 
the inner sanctum”, Wynne declared. 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., the only native 
Hawaiian carrier, urged that it be per- 
mitted to expand through a route exten- 
sion to the mainland to enable it to lower 
its operating costs and hence its passen- 
ger fares. Hawaiian’s attorney, Leslie 
Craven, asserted that Hawaiian finds it- 
self frozen by geographical limitations to 
a 360-odd mile route in the islands, and 
must be allowed to expand or it will be 
absorbed by United or Pan American. 
Craven relied upon the local 
carrier and Hawaiian statehood argu- 
ments. In the former, he contended that 
a native, local carrier would devote more 
effort to the development of local traffic 
than would a transcontinental or inter- 
national line. In the statehood argument 
he contended that unless the islands were 
linked with the mainland by a primarily 
local carrier they might remain in semi- 
colonial status for many years. : 
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Ist of Regional Feederline 


Cases Goes Before Board 


Oral Argument in Rocky 


Mountain Case Closed 
AFTER THREE DAYS of oral argument 

last fortnight, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board ‘had before it for decision the 
Rocky Mountain Case, first of the regional 
feederline cases to reach the final pro- 
cedural stage. The Board’s decision will 
almost certainly set the pattern of the 
policy it proposes to follow in experi- 
menting with local air service, and will 
be watched closely by both trunkline car- 
riers and feeder applicants. 

During the course of the argument, 
local service propositions of almost every 
conceivable descrivtion were urged on 
the Board by a variety of applicants, who 
fell roughly into two classes. The trunk- 
line operators—Braniff, Western, Inland, 
and United—supported the theory that 
local service could best be achieved 
through certificating additional points and 
routes to the existing carriers. The non- 
certificated apvlicants, ranging in size 
from Frontier Airways which is asking a 
3276-mile feeder system pivoted on Den- 
ver, to Colorado Airlines, applicant for a 
300-cdd mile route, felt that new and chiefly 
local enterprise could do the best job. 

Frontier Airways was formed by a group 
of Denver businessmen under the guid- 
ance of T, E. Braniff. Morrison Shafroth, 
attorney for the group, described Denver 
as the great commercial center of the 
Rocky Mountain area, and declared that 
rapid local transportation is vitally needed 
to further regional development. He out- 
lined for the Board the improved com- 
munications business men of the area 
would enjoy if Frontier were certificated 
for series of clovez-leaf routes it is asking. 

Branch Leads Questioners 


Closely questioned by Harllee Branch 
and other Board members, Shafroth de- 
clared that Braniff or Braniff Airways 


would not exercise any controlling influ- 


ence over Frontier, but that on the con- 
trary its technical assistance and advice 
would be of distinct advantage. He stated 
that the company would welcome sup- 
port from any trunkline carrier interested 
in the local route proposition, and dis- 
closed that United Air Lines and Contin- 
ental Air Lines had been invited to par- 
ticipate but had declined. 

Shafroth stated that Frontier’s plans 
projected two daily round trips in op- 
posite directions over the series of circle 
routes, with operating expenses estimated 
at 42 cents per mile. He estimated mail 
pay reauirements at 26 cents per mile, to 
total some $600,000 annually. 

Colorado Airlines’ argument was pre- 
sented by Richard C. Palmer and Nathan 
Kobey, both partners in the enterprise. 
They told the Board that Durango, a 
western Colorado city serving a trading 
area of some 60,000 people, was 21 hours 
from Denver, although the airline distance 
was only slightly over 300 miles. This 
area, they claimed, is desperately in need 
of airline service, and is ideally suited to 
the experimental trial of local air service 
the Board has stated it will undertake. 
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Like most other applicants in the case, 
Colorado Airlines was unable to state 
what type of aircraft was best suited to 
the type of operation proposed. The 
Beechcraft 18S, they said, was not the 
plane needed. The ideal plane, not yet 
on the market, would combine a high 
passenger capacity with a very low op- 
erating cost and high performance char- 
acteristics. Palmer and Kobey made a 
strong plea for certification of Colorado 
as a small business local service enter- 
prise whose main interest is linked to a 
very real transportation need. 


Plane Has Edge in Rockies 


Another applicant, whose route pro- 
posals had been recommended for cer- 
tification by Examiner William J. Madden, 
was Ray Wilson, Inc., who presented to 
the Board an opportunity to test feeder 
service in both circular and linear route 
patterns. S. Arthur Henry, Wilsons at- 
torney, stressed in his argument that the 
difficult Rocky Mountain terrain gives air 
transport a predominant advantage over 
surface carriers in the area, and asserted 
that his client, because of long experi- 
ence in flight training, aerial mapping and 
charter service was best suited to link the 
isolated cities on the western slope of the 
Continental Divide with Denver, Salt 
Lake City and Albuquerque. Like a ma- 
jority of the feeder applicants, Wilson 
plans to use Beechcraft 18S in the pro- 
posed operation. 

Henry, whose argument opened the 
three-day session, was subjected to ex- 
tensive Board questioning, chiefly by 
Member Branch, which showed the na- 
ture and extent of the Board’s interest in 
feeder service. What, the Board wanted 
to know, was the distance between pro- 
posed stops on the route?. What was the 
greatest altitude planes would have to 
attain to clear the mountains? What type 
of aircraft is best suited to feéder service 
in a mountainous area? Do adequate air- 
ports exist at each proposed stop? How 
small can a town be to be able to sup- 
port air service? Is surface competition 
a problem particularly on very short 
hauls between stops? 

On the economic side, the Members 
explored thoroughly the economic valid- 
ity of feeder lines in general, and the 
ability of Wilson’s system in particular to 
attain self-sufficiency. Branch’s questions 
disclosed that in the initial stages, only 
one fourth of Wilson’s expenses would be 
covered by operating revenues. He and 
the other members probed the problem 
of whether such systems might become a 
permanent burden to the government or 
whether, over a quarter century, they 
might not become self supporting. Mem- 
ber Ryan.-raised the issue of whether cer- 
tification for only a thre@year period 
would be sufficient to test their eco- 
nomic possibilities. 

The existing carriers were represented 
in the argument by Western Air Lines, an 
applicant, and United Air Lines, Braniff 
Airways and Continental Air Lines, inter- 
veners. 


John T. Lorch, United Air Lines’ at- 
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The measure of merit does not lie in the production of much... just doing a job... or merely giving 
service. We believe it is based on duty and responsibility to those who have confidence in our 
ability and experience... those with whom we have worked and grown up, in Aviation. This true 
measure of merit and the fundamental principle is aptly set forth by Major C. C. Moseley, President, 
in the motto of these organizations ..... * “The unwavering aim and purpose of this organization 
is, consistently, to turn in a workman-like job. In their every phase of activity, schools and 
shops ore dedicated first to safety and ultimately to technical perfection.” * Since 1929, from 
our modest but inspired beginning, we have consistantly held to this spirit and principle, and 
today — under the same experienced and progressive guidance, these organizations have assumed 
leadership in their respective spheres of aviation activity.... ® Cal-Aero Technical Institute . 


pre-eminent in its particular educational field and Grand Central Airport Co... leadership i in 
the field of complete guaranteed service for airplanes, engines ond airline reconversion. 
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torney, surprised most observers and at 
least one Board member by recommend- 
that Western be permanently cer- 
ted to operate between Cheyenne 
and Denver. This contested segment had 
been United’s exclusively before the war, 
but has been operated by Western under 
a temporary exemption order. after 


Inland, and is a’ logical extension for 
Western in view of the latter’s Denver- 
Los Angeles route. He also suggest 
that a Billings-Cheyenne local service 
route, which the examiner had recom- 
mended for Summit Airways, a feeder 
applicant, should go to Western, to per- 
mit a trunk line earrier to demonstrate 
what it could do with a local service 
proposition. 

Western Air Lines, through its attorney 
William L. Denning, stated that-it had no 
objection to the certification of Summit 
for the Billings-Cheyenne route. West- 
ern’s application for the route was still 
before the Board, having concluded that 
the traffic potential was not sufficient to 
make the operation economically feasible. 

Denning declared that the Salt Lake- 
Albuquerque service for which Examiner 
Madden had. recommended Ray Wilson, 
Inc., was actually a trunk route and 
should therefore be operated by an estab- 
lished trunk line carrier. 


Speaks for Established Carriers 

He asserted that an established carrier 
could operate the route much more 
cheaply and efficiently than a newcomer 
in the field, and cited as an example, that 
Western proposed fares some 35% below 
those of Ray Wilson, Inc.,: for the Salt 
Lake-Albuquerque segment. In addition, 
he said, the feeder line applicants almost 
unanimously proposed to use the Beech- 
craft 18S, a six-passenger aircraft with 
high operating costs. Western, said Den- 
ning, will operate the service with either 
the DC-3 or the Douglas Skybus, both 
capable of carrying many more passen- 
gers at an operating cost only slightly 
higher per mile. Many small communities 
do not desire to be certificated on a 
“narrow gauge” airline, he added. 

Roger Whiteford, representing Braniff 
Airways, warned the Board against the 
hasty certification of feeder systems. He 
predicted that a feeder line will either 
require continued government support or 
will attempt to expand into a trunkline 
system. He cited Essair, Inc., as a feeder 
line which is now trying to expand its 
intra-state system through an extension 
to New Orleans. He suggested that most 
local service requirements could be 
handled by the trunk line carriers through 
additional stops. 

One of the most notable features of the 
argument was the extensive grilling to 
which Board members subjected the ap- 
plicant’s attorneys. To most observers, 
this questioning demonstrated that the 
Board was vitally interested in all as- 
pects of local airline service, most par- 
ticularly, perhaps, in its economic feasi- 
bility. At the close of the argument, it 
appeared almost certain that at least one 
and probably two new companies would 
be certificated to test several types of 
feeder systems on a temporary basis. 
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Argument in Florida Case 
Marked by EAL-NAL Round 


Second of Regional Cases 
To Reach Decision Stage 


RAL ARGUMENT in the Florida Case, 
marked chiefly by another round in 
the Eastern vs. National struggle, was 
completed before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board last fortnight, and the Florida pro- 
ceeding became the second of the Board’s 
regional cases to reach the decision stage. 
The case split rather sharply into two 
phases, the first involving a cut-off route 
connecting New Orleans and Miami by a 
link across the northeast corner of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The second phase re- 
lated to local service in Florida. 

Eastern Air Lines’ attorney E. Smythe 
Gambrell told the Board that the Tampa- 
New Orleans link could be put into op- 
eration by Eastern without any expendi- 
ture for new stations and without adding 
any new personnel. This route, if flown 
by Eastern, would have the additional 
advantage of providing one-carrier single- 
plane service from southern Florida to 
the Texas and Louisiana cities west of 
New Orleans, Gambrell stated, an ad- 
vantage which National could not offer. 

National’s proposal, he declared, would 
provide a mere “shuttle service” between 
Tampa and New Orleans, a service he 
described as “woefully inadequate and 
illogical.” He stressed that granting the 
route to Eastern would enable it to ex- 
change Florida traffic with Essair, Con- 
tinental and Braniff, thereby strengthen- 
ing these carriers. 

Gambrell admitted that Eastern’s oper- 
ation of the route would divert some of 
the Miami-New Orleans business now 
carried by National via Jacksonville, but 
asserted ihat this diversion would not be 
nearly so serious as that to be suffered 
by Eastern should the route go to Na- 
tional. 

Eastern’s attorney charged that Na- 
tional had been neglecting its primary 
duty as a local carrier and had been em- 
phasizing long haul service to the detri- 
ment of the smaller localities on its sys- 
tem. He told the Board that National 
has become more interested in taking 
Eastern’s business than it is in develop- 
ing its own services. 

National Airlines’ case, presented by 
William I. Denning, was based largely on 
the thesis that National, the historic car- 
rier of New Orleans-Miami traffic, should 
be permitted to shorten its route through 
the trans-Gulf cut-off. In addition, Den- 
ning said, National proposed an integ- 
rated service for cities located on the 
Gulf coast of Florida through additions 
to its system which would pick up Pensa- 
cola and Tallahassee on routes from 
Tampa to New Orleans. Although Na- 
tional had applied for permission to serve 
a number of smaller Florida towns, Den- 
ning did not press the application very 
strongly during the argument. 

Joseph O. Francke, representing Or- 
lando Airlines, a Florida  intra-state 
feeder applicant, told the Board that cer- 
tification of Orlando offered a good op- 
portunity to test the economic feasibility 





of feeder systems. He asserted that if 
Orlando’s application is denied, it will 
be construed as an adoption of a policy 
by the Board against experimentation 
with local air service and a “denial to 
local. business interests of the right to 
engage in serving the communities which 
are in need of air service within their 
own states and which the presently cer- 
tificated trunk carriers are not interest- 
ed in serving.” 

He declared that Orlando Airlines 
would require a mail rate of only one 
mill per pound mile which he asserted 
would not place an excessive burden on 
the Government. 

Cecil A. Beasley, attorney for Southern 
Airways which has applied for a series 
of feeder routes in Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana, urged the Board 
to act on his client’s application in its 
decision on the Florida case, rather than 
deferring it for later consideration with 
the Southeastern States Case as had been 
recommended by Examiners William F. 
Cusick and Richard A. Walsh. 

An interesting future development was 
sketched out by Raymond A. Saal, repre- 
senting the Orleans Airport Commission 
and the New Orleans association of Com- 
merce, who urged the Board to grant 
both Eastern and National trans-Gulf 
cut-offs as parts of a future fifth trans- 
continental route linking Miami with Los 
Angeles across the South. 

Rep. Paul J. Kilday (D., Texas) urged 
the Board to establish a direct air con- 
nection between Texas and Florida via 
the Tampa-New Orleans link, but stated 
he was not supporting any particular 
airline applicant. 


CAB Modifies Restriction 
Involving Braniff’s ‘15’ 


A restriction in Braniff Airways’ cer- 
tificate for Route 15, designed to prevent 
local service between Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, Colo., was modified 
by a Civil Aeronautics Board decision is- 
sued last fortnight to permit the carrier 
to serve those cities on flights originating 
at or east of Oklahoma City on its Mem- 
phis extension. 

The previous restriction prohibited 
serving the Colorado cities except on 
flights originating or terminating at or 
beyond Fort Worth-Dallas on the south- 
ern leg of Route 15. Under the revised 
wording, the restriction still prevents 
Braniff from operating a merry-go-round 
service in Colorado in direct competition 
with the local service offered by Con- 
tinental Air Lines, but recognizes the 
recent extension of Route 15 from Okla- 
homa City to Memphis. Flights from 
cities on the Memphis leg may now be 
operated into Colorado. 

The Board’s decision overruled objec- 
tions of Continental Air Lines, who had 
claimed in hearings that any change in 
the restrictions would subject it to a 
serious diversion of Tulsa-Denver busi- 
ness. 
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WHITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATION FROM THE GROUND UP 
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WHEN MULTI-MOTOR METAL PLANES were the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, of Canada, is refueling 


newest thing in aviation, White Trucks were already a pioneer Fokker. In the lower picture, a present-day 
on hand to supply “the ground link of transportation” White in the same large Imperial fleet performs the same 
in many ways. An interesting contrast between then service for a modern transport at a Canadian airport. 


and now appears in the two pictures reproduced here. 
In the top photo, a White tanker in the fleet of the 
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Whether your truck problem concerns the transport 
or production phases of aviation, you can get authori- 
tative information from White. Your inquiry will 






receive the attention of men interested in aviation 
and who know “transportation from the ground up.” 





THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY : Cleveland 
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Five Lines Want to Fly 
Cleveland-to-St. Louis 


T. M. Miller, director of economic re- 
search of Chicago & Southern, said that 
his company’s proposal for service be- 
tween Cleveland and St. Louis would 
work toward the greater advantage of the 


industry generally. 

Miller said the greatest gaps in com- 
mercial air transportation lie between 
Cleveland and St. Louis, via Ft. Wayne, 
and between Detroit and Chicago, either 
through Michigan City, Elkhart and Ad- 

rian, Mich., or through Ft. Wayne and 
Solna. 

Charles A. Rheinstrom, American’s vice 
President-traffic, testified that his com- 
pany’s international dere b hae be 

anded to more ci the Great 
es area if a Cleveland-St Louis route 


ted. 
that American was simply trying to 
create another transcontinental route, not 
shorten its present mileage 

C. E. Woolman, ih etrealialas saniawel 
manager of Delta Air Lines, testified that 
a route from Cincinnati to Detroit would 
provide direct, single-carrier service be- 
tween the central Great Lakes industrial 
area and the southwest. Columbus and 
Toledo, O., would be intermediate stops 
on Delta’s proposed route. 

T on — for route ex- 
tensions which would provide non-stop 
service between Chic ‘o and Cleveland, 

nm, Youngstown, bit urgh, Balti- 
more, Washington and ery C. Bedell 
Monro, president of PCA, said that serv- 
ice now being rendered by other airlines 
between those cities is ay incidental 
to trans-continental service. 


PAA’s Proposal to Lower 
Travel Discounts Studied 


The complaints of the Office of Price 

tion and the Central Labor 

Union and National Trades Council of 

the Panama Canal Zone against proposed 

reductions in the amount of government 

travel discounts offered on Pan American 

Airways and of three of its affiliated com- 

were investigated in a hearing be- 

Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
Curtis C. Henderson last fortnight. 

As the, testimony and cross-question- 
ing the central problem of the 
investigation seemed to be whether Pan 
American “needed” the additional revenue 
it would receive through lowering the 
discount percentage from 25 to 15, or 


ZO 





NAM Junket on TWA Plane 

The first commercial airliner re- 
leased to private charter since the 
end of the war, a DC-3 operated by 
TWA, took off from Washington 
National Airport October 1 with a 
special party of newspapermen on a 
3l-day survey of American indus- 
try coast-to-coast. Upon comple- 
tion of the 7,258 mile trip, sponsored 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the correspondents 
will submit reports on reconversion, 
job prospects and availability of 


; Th 
party will inspect 50 plants in 20 
different cities scattered throughout 
the country. 











whether it merely “desired” the addi- 
tional income. R. C. Lounsbury, Pan 
American’s tariff agent, was the com- 
pany’s only witness. 

(Much of the cross-questioning was 
undertaken by Malcolm D. Miller, an at- 
torney for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Backing the OPA’s claim that 
PAA’s discount reduction actually rep- 
resented an unwarranted increase in fares, 
Miller presented as a witness W. C. Parks, 
and OPA rate analyst. Parks produced 
tables showing comparisons of PAA’s 
fares with those charged for comparable 
distances on the domestic carriers. The 
attempt to introduce this evidence pre- 
cipitated an involved argument between 
Miller and Pan American attorney B. R. 
Hamstra. The problem was finally solved 

y a ruling of Examiner Henderson to 
the effect that the comparisons were not 
admissible as evidence but could accom- 
pany the record as an offer of proof. 

The OPA attorney’s effort to introduce 
cost and expense data into the record also 
failed, based on a prehearing conference 
ruling that such matters were more prop- 
erly to be considered in rate cases. AMER- 
tcan Avytation also learned that the effort 
of OPA attorney Miller to gain access to 
Pan American’s books had been dropped 
— the OPA lacked the necessary 


The position taken by Public Counsel 
Harry A. Bowen and James L. Highsaw 
was that the discounts, while possibly dis- 
criminatory, could be approved under the 
Board’s legal powers if special circum- 
stances could be shown. Charles A. Wahl, 
representing the Central Labor Union and 
National Trades Council of the Panama 
Canal Zone, was present at the hearing 
to demonstrate that such special circum- 
stances do exist in the present case. 

The PAA affiliates involved in the 
Board’s investigation are Panagra; Uraba, 
Medellin and Central Airways (UMCA); 
and Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
S. A. (CMA). 


AA Completes 35 Model 39 Flights 

American Airlines has completed G5 ex- 
perimental transcontinental cargo flights 
using the Consolidated Vultee Model 39 and 
has returned the plane to Consolidated, com- 
pany officials announced. James A. Wooten. 
American's cargo traffic manager, said that 
every detail of the operations had been 
charted minutely and that results of the 
surveys, when ready, will be released to the 
industry. 
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CAB Offers Another 


Opinion on Non-Stops 


To the body of dicta on the question 
of non-stop authorizations which it laid 
down in the TWA St. Louis-Detroit Non- 
Stop Case, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last fortnight added another essay on 
non-stops, attached to a supplemental 
opinion denying Eastern Air Lines’ peti- 
tion for reargument and reconsideration 
of the decision which granted National 
Airlines a Jacksonville-Miami non-stop. 

The Board dismissed as without merit 
Eastern’s main argument that the pro- 
posed non-stop “in effect” created a new 
route for which convenience and neces- 
sity would have to be proved, and ad- 
dressed itself chiefly to Eastern’s second- 
ary contention that “if authority is 
granted to operate non-stop between any 
two points in a certificate the authority 
intended to be granted by the certificates 
would thus be greatly expanded.” 

From this point, the Board launched 
into a lengthy and involved study of 
the language employed in certificates of 
convenience and necessity, explaining the 
niceties of legal phraseology which permit 
non-stops in some instances and prohibit 
them in others. 

Many certificates, the Board said, con- 
tain pairs of points on the same num- 
bered route between which the usual 
non-stop procedure is not applicable. 
This, it explained, is because “the certi- 
ficate in each case is worded in such a 
manner that the pairs of points in ques- 
tion are not — between which the 


holder is au to engage in air 
transportation. CTtalics supplied.) 
This somewhat fine legal distinction 


arose when the Board was required to 
convert the old airline mail contracts t 
“Grandfather” certificates when the Civil 
Aeronautics Act came into force. The 
Board at that time was careful to issue 
the original certificates in such a way 
that the authority they granted wa 
neither more nor less than that given 
under the airmail contracts. “In some 
cases,” the opinion states, “the terminal 
and intermediate points in such contracts 
were set forth in such manner that each 
contract described only one linear rout 
with one pair of terminal points. h 
other cases however, the airmail con- 
tracts contained several linear routes.” 

In this latter instance, the Board stated 
non-stop authorizations can not be ob 
tained between points on different linea? 
routes, although these points may hk 
contained in the same certificate and 
listed on the same numbered route. 

Non-stop authorizations, therefore, de 
pend entirely uvon the wording of t 
carrier’s certificate. They can be secured 
only for pairs of points on the sam 
linear route between which service 
specifically authorized. For non-st 
permission between points on separaft 
linear routes, even though those poin 
are listed in a single certificate, con 
venience and necessity will have to b 
proved. 7 


"Whitey’ Rimes Leaves NATS 

it. Commander W. Thorne “Whitey” 
Rimes, Wing Transportation Officer for 
Atlantic Wing of the Naval Air nspo 
Service, has returned to civilian life. For 
erly with American Airlines, Rimes said 2 
has several offers under consideration 
has not decided what he will do. 
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Examiners Favor 
Wiggins Airways for 
Feeder Experiments 


Following the pattern set by previous 
reports on the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
regional series of local air service hear- 
ings, two Board examiners last fortnight 
recommended that E. W. Wiggins Air- 
ways, Inc., be certificated for an experi- 
mental three-year period to operate a 
series of feeder routes in the southern 
New England Area. The report of Barron 
Fredricks and Joseph Fitzmaurice in the 
New England Case. (Docket 399 et al.) 
also proposed several additions to Co- 
lonial Airlines’ existing system and a new 
route between Burlington, Vt., and Port- 
land, Me. for Northeast Airlines. 

The report suggested that the carrier 
certificated be allowed the widest possible 
latitude in out service patterns 
best suited to flow, pointing out 
that only in this way will the Board be 
able to determine the feasibility of short- 
haul service in a heavily populated area. 

Suggested revisions: of Colonial’s cer- 
tificate would authorize scheduled air 
transportation of persons, property and 
mail between the terminal point New 
York, N. Y., the intermediate point Al- 
bany, N. Y., and (a) beyond Albany the 
intermediate point Rutland, Vt., and the 
intermediate point Burlington, Vt. and 
(b) beyond Albany the intermediate point 


Glens Falls, N. Y., and (c) beyond Glens 
Falls the intermediate point Burlington, 
Vt., and the intermediate point Massena, 
N. Y¥., and (d) beyond Glens Falls the 


‘intermediate points Saranac Lake-Lake 


Placid, N. Y., and Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
the intermediate point Burlington, Vt.; and 
between the terminal point New York, 
N. Y., the intermediate point Springfield, 
Mass., and the intermediate point Burl- 
ington, Vt. 

The report recommended that Wiggins 
be certificated for an experimental three- 
year period to operate: 

Between Providence, R. IL, and New 
Bedford, Mass.; 

Between Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N. Y., via Norwood, Mass., Providence, 
R. LL, New London, New Haven, and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 

Between Boston, Mass., and Albany, 
N. Y., via Fitchburg-Leominster, Gardner, 
Athol-Orange, Greenfield-Turners Falls, 
North Adams, and Pittsfield, Mass.; 

Between Boston, Mass., and Albany, 
N. Y.,. via Worcester, Springfield, and 
Pittsfield, Mass.; 

Between Providence, R. 1, and Keene, 
N. H., via Worcester, Southbridge, Spring- 
field, Westfield, Northampton, and Green- 
field-Turners Falls, Mass.; 

Between Boston, Mass. and Keene, 
N. H., via Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass.; 

Between Providence, R. I., and Newport, 


R. L; 
Between Providence, R. L, and Bridge- 
port, Conn. via Willimantic, Conn., 





There’s a new tempo to travel in The Heart of 
America. Mid-Continent’s service linking the Southland with 
the North saves vital time. So go the shortest, fastest way 
between New Orleans, Tulsa, Kansas City, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Save as much as a working day on 
the way. Next time fly Mid-Continent. 





MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
Chewing the Heart of America 
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Springfield and Westfield, Mass., Hartford 
Meriden, and Waterbury, Conn.; 

Between Hartford, Conn. and New 
London, Conn., via Willimantic, Conn. 
with the condition that service between 
Boston and Worcester may be offered 
only on flights originating or terminating 
at Greenfield-Turners Falls or Pittsfield 
or Hartford or on route points beyond any 
of those stops. 

The Burlington-Portland route sug- 
gested for Northeast would include New- 
port, Vt. and Berlin, N. H., as _ inter- 
mediate stops, and would also be author. 
ized on a three-year basis. 

Fredricks and Fitzmaurice suggested 
that nonstop authorizations usually per- 
mitted in a certificate be further tight- 
ened,in the case of the experimental 
feeder systems to give the Board addi- 
tional control over any proposed non-stop 
operations which might have an adverse 
effect on a trunk line carrier. They would 
also require the holders of experimental 
franchises to submit volume, origination 
and destination reports on all trafic 
handled during the first three months of 
operations under the temporary certificate 
and for the months of February and 
August in each succeeding year, to pro- 
vide the Board with a factual basis for 
determining the economic feasibility af 
local air service and its usefulness in the 
heavily populated southern New England 
area. 


Hearings on Baltimore's 
Co-Terminal Petition End 


Public hearings on the application filed 
by the City of Baltimore in its effort to 
be designated as a co-terminal of the 
United States’ trans-Atlantic air routes, 
were completed last fortnight before Civil 
Aeronautics Board Examiner Ferdinand 
D. Moran. Representatives of the city, 
supported by a strong Congressional dele- 
gation and witnesses from a number d 
Baltimore corporations and public bodies 
made a strong plea for certification 
claiming that a position on internationd 
air routes was a vital necessity if Balti- 
more’s position as No. 2 U. S. seaport 
was not to be jeopardized. 

Maryland Senators Millard E. Tyding 
(D.) and George L. Radcliffe (D.) both 
testified in support of the application. Ai 
travel and seaborne commerce, they main- 
tained, are closely intertwined, and since 
Baltimore has proved that it is a grea 
maritime city, it must be given a chance 
to develop its position as an important in- 
ternational air terminal. Tydings as 
serted that the Board should have desig- 
nated Baltimore as a co-terminal in it 
original North Atlantic decision as 4 
matter of national policy. It was um 
thinkable, he declared, that the seconé 
largest seaport in the country should have 
been overlooked. His first impulse upo 
reading the Board’s decision, he related 
was to denounce it from the Senate Floor 
He later concluded, however, that if th 
facts in the case were more thoroughly 
and forcefully presented to the Board, # 
would add Baltimore. Tydings pointed 
out that Baltimore is used as a U. & 
terminus by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation (BOAC), and is also 4 
weather alternate for Pan American and 
American Export. 
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In behalf of the hundreds of people of Pioneer 
Parachute Company and the thousands of men who 
have had to ‘chute to safety either in the perfor- 
mance of their duty or to save their lives, Pioneer 
Parachute Company takes this means of publicly say- 
ing to the parachute technicians (riggers)... Thanks 
for doing an excellent job!” Pioneer Parachutes are 
designed, engineered and manufactured to be 
fool-proof and foul-proof — and it is the riggers 
who keep them that way! Yes, these unsung heroes 
are as vitally important to the proper servicing of 
the ‘chutes as the aviation mechanic is to the pro- 
per servicing of the airplane engine. The riggers, 
constantly maintaining the standards of Pioneer 
Parachute Company, are responsible for their contin- 
uous, positive performance — the lifeline to every 
fier. We are proud to salute them! 
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Tous handsome, walnut plaque is presented to 
the Riggers who packed the ‘chutes used in life 
saving jumps. The neme of the Rigger as well 
as the nemes of the Caterpillars ere stamped in 
gold. The pleque is designed to hang in the Rig- 
ger’s loft as an emblem honoring his craft. Write 
to Pioneer Parachute Company for further date. 


PIONEER. PARACHUTES are now available without priorities. NYLON harnesses are now 
made standard equipment on Models P1B, P3B, ANSS 24, and QAC types at no extra cost. 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 7 
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CONNECTICUT, U.S. A, 


WEST COAST FACTORY BRANCH, 109 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 








CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of seems Filed, Orders Issued, and gs Actions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Calendar: 


October 15—Deadline for briefs in the Pacific Case 
(Docket 457 et al) Postponed from Oct. |. 
October 17—Prehearing conference on .Pan Bag 
Airways’ application for a transcontinental and 
other o> routes. a 1803). 10 a. m., 
5132 Commerce Byilding. fxaminer Wil- 
liam J. Madden. 
October 22—Rebuttal ary’ 
Valley Case due. (Docket 548 
October 22—Oral Ft rtm in the West Coast Case. 


(Docket 250 et 

October 29—Oral argument in the Pacific Case. 
(Docket 547 et al.) 10 a. m., Room 5042, Com- 
merce Building. 

November 5—Hearing, Mississippi Valley Case. 
Docket 548 et al.) New Orleans, La. Examiner 
oe all D. Moran. 

November 30—Exhibits due in Middle Atlantic States 
se (Docket 67 4 et al.) Postponed from 
ov. |. . 

December 3—Hearing, Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
Case. (Docket 105! et al.) Tentative. 

December 3—Hearing, Middle Atlantic States Case. 

(Docket 674 et al.) Tentative. 


in the Mississippi 
et al.) 


Applications: 


Arctic Air Service (Arctic Circle Exploration, Inc. 
doing business as), Candle, Alaska, for a perma- 
nent certificate covering scheduled mail, pas- 
senger and express service between Candle and 
Nome and between Candle and Fairbanks, via 
various intermediate points, and non-scheduled 
service between all points in the area of Alaska 
west of a line extending from Barrow on the 
Arctic Ocean coast to Hughes on the Koyuk 
River, thence south to Galena on the Yukon River, 
thence following the meander line of the Yukon 
River to its mouth. (Docket 2033). 

Christensen Air Service (Hakon Christensen), Anchor- 
age, Meie fe a sree Bap caw a —_ 
ing schedu mail, passenger 
mae between Anchorage and Seward. (Docket 

Circle Air Trails (William V. Smith), Anchorage, 
Al , for a permanent certificate authorizing 
non-scheduled, charter or contract transportation 
of mail,” passengers and express between all 
points in the Territory of FY va: eg (Docket 2034). 

The Kenal Flying Service, c/o Donald J. McDonald, 
Seward, Alaska, for s permanent or temporary 
certificate or exemption order authorizing non- 
scheduled mail, passeng ye and property service 
within a 300 mile wader of Seward, including all 
points on the Kenai Peninsula and within the 
Prince William Sound Area, and charter trips 

n all points in Alaska. (Docket 2041). 

‘Larson Alaskan Distributing Co., c/o Ruth Larson 
Rogers, Anchorage, Alaska, for a permanent cer- 
fifteate authorizing non-scheduled charter mail 
passenger and property service to all parts ot 


the wipes from a base at Anchorage. (Docket 


very Airways (William L. Lavery and Raymer S. 
— Fairbanks, Alaska, for a permanent cer- 
tificate to authorize non- scheduled or charter 
mail, passanger and property service within the 
Territory with terminals at Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
and Paxson's Lake. (Docket 2037). 

E. Moore, 2335 Yosemite Drive, Los Angeles 

Calif., for a permanent certificate or a 1048- 
mile circle route out of Syracuse, N. Y. via va- 
tious intermediate points. Scheduled mail, pas- 
senger and tpt service combining passenger 
tone we with mail pick-up and delivery is planned. 
( 


Peninsula rake Service 
Anchorage, Alaska, for a permanent certificate 
authorizing non-scheduled mail, pa er and 

fray ~~ Sigg within the Territory with bases 
at Seldovia and Anchorage. (Docket 2038). 
Merle Wesley Smith, Homer, Alaska, for a perma- 
nent or temporary certificate or exemption — 
to authorize non-scheduled and 
Pe service ». all points within y 100-mile ra redive 
lomer, transportation of pa ers 
rs phe Seldovia and Seer and 
Anaad Point. (Docket 2028). 

Phillip Dwight Thorpe, Box 2!3!, Anchorage, Alaska, 

for a permanent or temporary certificate or ex- 
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(Laurence D. Harvey), 


emption order to authorize non-scheduled pas- 
senger and property service to all points within 
a radius of 500 miles of Anchorage, and charter 
trips between all points in the Territory. (Docket 


Top oO: The World Flying Service, </o C. Moriarty, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for a permanent certificate 
or exemption order to permit non-scheduled pas- 
“— and property service to all points within 

mile radius of Fairbanks and charter trips 
between all points in the Territory. (Docket 
2031). 

Robert L. Williams, Box 2482, Anchorage, Aleska, 
for a permanent or temporary certificate or ex- 
emption order authorizing non-scheduled or 
charter service carrying passengers and property 
to all points within a 250-mile radius of Anchor- 
age. (Docket 


Orders: 


4049—Denying the City of Bremerton, Wash., the 
Bremerton Chamber of Commerce and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Spokane, Wash., permission to 
intervene in the Pacific Case. (Docket 547 et al.) 

4050—Authorizing the City of Anchorage, Alaska, 
to intervene in the Pacific Case. (Docket 547 
et al.) 

4051—Permitting the following parties to intervene 
in the Great Lakes Area Case: Isabella County 
Airport, Mich. of Grand Rapids, Tra- 
verse City, Flint, Jackson and Battle Creek, Mich.; 
The State of Indiana; the City of Fort “Wayne. 
Ind.; the Cities of Dayton, Youngstown and 
Columbus, Ohio; — the City of Kansas City, 
Mo. (Docket 535’ et al.) 

4052—Authorizing Seohtons 
temporary exemption order, 
land. (Docket 

4053—Rescinding the temporary service suspension 
order under which Continental Air Lines had 
been permitted to suspend service to Garden 
City, Kansas, on Route 43. 

454—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to 
resume service on Route 5! between Norfolk and 
Knoxville which had been suspended since May 
26, 1942. 

4055—Denying a petition- of the City of Norfolk, 
Va., for permission to intervene in the Great 
Lakes Area Case.+ (Docket 535 et al.) 

4054—Consolidating the application of United Air 
Lines in Docket 1842 with the Great Lakes Ares 
Case. (Docket 535 et al.) 

4057—Approving an agreement between the carrier 
members of the Air Traffic Conference of Ameri- 
can relating. to the Air Traific Conference Agency 
Resolution. (Agreement C. A. B. No, 403). 

4068—Permitting the Port of New York Authority to 
intervene in the Pacific Case. (Docket 547 et al.) 

#73—Notifying Delta Air Corp. that the national 
defense no longer requires any delay in inaugu 
rating service over the Chicago-Miami extensions 
of its Route 54. 

474—Modifying the 


Cities 


Export Airlines, by 
to serve Poole, Eng- 


restriction in the certificate 
for Braniff Airways’ Route 15 to permit the 
carrier to serve Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, Colo. on flights origiestios or terminat- 
ing at Oklahoma City of Fort Worth-Dallas or 
points south and east thereof. (Docket 1225). 
#75—Denying Eastern Air Lines’ petition for re- 
argument and reconsideration of the Board's 
opinion authorizing National Airlines to operate 
non-stop between Jacksonville and Miami on 
Route 31. (Docket 1709). 
4076—Authorizing American 
non-stop between Nashville and Roanoke, Va.; 
between Bristol and Lynchburg, Va.; end be- 
tween Roanoke and Washington on Route 23. 
4077—Consolidating the application of Gerald 
Middy and James Hooper, doing business as 
International Airways, with the Great Lakes Area 
Case. (Docket 535 et al. 
4078—Authorizing the Cities of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Springfield, Ohio, and Findlay, Ohio, to intervene 
in the Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 535 et al.) 
#079—Denying a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Evansville, Ind., for permission to 
intervene in the Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 
535 et al.) 
4080—Granting Trans-Canada Air Lines a foreign 
air carrier permit authorizing scheduled mail, 
passenger and property service between White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, and Fairbanks, 
Territory of Alaska. (Docket 1935). 


Airlines to operate 





Trans-Canada Awarded 
Foreign Permit by CAB 


A foreign air carrier permit author- 
izing scheduled mail, passenger and ex- 
press service between Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, Canada, and Fairbanks, Alaska 
was issued to Trans-Canada Air Lines by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night. The Canadian carrier will shar 
traffic on the route with Pan Americay 
Airways, the American flag operator of 
the service under the U. S.-Canada Af 
Transport Agreement which provided that 
the route should be served by one car- 
rier from each nation. 

The actual service will be operated by 
Yukon Southern Air Transport, Ltd, a 
corporation owned almost entirely by 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd., a wholly 
owned and controlled subsidiary of Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Co. The subcon- 
tract under which Yukon Southern wil 
operate the route for Trans-Canada has 
been approved by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Transport for a one year period. 

Under the terms of the permit, the 
Board may revoke the right at any time 
after one year from the effective date 
Oct. 3, 1945, if Trans-Canada in whos 
name the permit has been issued, allows 
the operation authorized to be conducted 
by any “person other than the holde 
without first obtaining approval by the 
Board.” The permit is also designed & 
expire upon the termination of th 
Agreement for Civil Air Transport signed 
between the United States and -Canad 
Feb. 19, 1945. 


CAB Deciding on Possible 
Control of AA by AVCO 


After one of the shortest hearings & 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s history, th 
Board had before it for decision last fort 
night two stipulations which will const 
tute the only evidence in its investige 
tion of the possible control of America 
Airlines by the Aviation Corporation. ™ 
appearance was entered for, AVCO, ant 
after the stipulations were presented 
Public Counsel, the case was submi 
briefs, examiners report and oral argt 
ment being waived. 

The first stipulation, agreed to by Pub 
lic Counsel John H. Wanner and AVCOs 
Vice-President and General Counsel B 
S. Pruitt, merely recited the facts 
AVCO’s stock interest in American, m@ 
of which were disclosed in the Boam 
order opening the investigation. (Am 
ican AvratTton, Oct. 1) 

The stipulation stated that in J 
1941, AVCO had exchanged $2,422,112 
of 44%% convertible debentures, acqui 
as security for a loan to American, i 
193,769. shares of American Airlines sto¢ 
a holding which then amounted to 33.7 
of the stock outstanding. On March 
1942, AVCO sold 50,000 of these 
By the latter transaction in which Amé 
ican’s stock was split on a two-for-c 
basis, AVCO’s holdigg was increased 
287,538 shares. 

As reported earlier, these shares ha 
been held in a non-voting trust, due | 
expire six months after the terminati 
of the National Emergency. 

The second stipulation agreed to 
waiver of briefs, examiners report, a! 
oral argument. 
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Continuing the peacetime tradition 
on which BREEZE was founded 
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opts IN 1926, Breeze 
Corporations was a vital factor 
in the development of clearer com- 
munications for commercial, as wéll 
as military aviation. The Breeze pre- 
war reputation as a manufacturer 
of such precision items as Radio 
Ignition Shielding, Flexible Con- 
duit and Electrical Connectors, was 
further enhanced during the war 
years by the performance of these 
products and of Breeze Cartridge 
Engine Starters, Tab Controls, 
Armor Plate and countless other 
Breeze specialties — all of which 
made marked contributions to the 
winning of Final Victory. 

Now that the war has been won, 
Breeze turns once again to produc- 
tion for peace confident that the 
products, which made the Breeze 
Mark the symbol of superiority the 
world over, will pace the progress of 
communicatioas and transportation 
in the coming era of electronics. 


Gorporalions Ine. 





MANUFAC 





HEY were married a long time ago in high 
: Pe aircraft—Aireon hydraulic controls 
and Aireon radio communications equipment. 
They used the double ring ceremony—one 
ring to represent our vow to provide the best 
hydraulic actuators that ever took to the air— 
the other our vow to supply the topmost quality 
in radio communications equipment. ...If you 
are making or operating airplanes, we are 
versatile enough to include you in the marriage, 
and love you just as fervently as all our other 


customers. How about giving us a ring? 


Aireon 


TURING CORPORATION 
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TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 








NACA Reveals Many New, Power Plant Projects 


Compound Engines Seen 
Ready in Near Future 


MANY NEW power plant research 
projects which are destined to have 
a pronounced influence on future air 
transport operations were revealed last 
fortnight to newspapermen and Members 
of Congress at the NACA Aircraft Engine 
Research Laboratories in Cleveland. 

Projects demonstrated ranged all the 
way from compound engines that may 
find their way into commercial service in 
the immediate future to gas _ turbines, 
intermittent ram jets and pure ram jets 
or athodyds, the latter of which may well 
displace all other types of aircraft engine 
when true supersonic speeds are attained. 

Censiderable work is being done on 
various types of gas turbines, particularly 
in combination with a propeller drive, and 
Abe Silverstein, engineer in charge of the 
Engine Installation Research Division, 
stated that propeller driven gas turbines 
would be in commercial transport service 
within five years, making possible 500 
mph average cruising speeds over 500 mi. 
trip lengths at greater economy than is 
possible with present reciprocating en- 
gines. His statement as to economy, how- 
ever, was somewhat at variance with an 
earlier statement by A. M. Rothrock, chief 
of research, who expressed the opinion 
that the compound engine (a reciprocating 
engine with an exhaust driven gas tur- 
bine geared to the crankshaft) offered the 
best immediate prospects for reduced fuel 
consumption and increased cruising econ- 
omy, an opinion which was borne out by 
test results given out at one of the dem- 
onstrations. 

30,000 Ft. Pressure Altitude 

In these tests the performance of a 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engine equipped 
with a standard turbo-supercharger, a 
steady flow exhaust turbine geared to the 
crankshaft, and a combination of a blow- 
down turbine (a gas turbine with a sia- 
mese stack arrangement and separate tur- 
bine nozzles for each cylinder) and a 
steady flow turbine in series, both geared 
to the crankshaft, were compared. Con- 
ditions for all three arrangements were 
30,000 ft. pressure altitude, 2000 rpm, 40 
in. intake manifold pressure and exhaust 
pressure. Under the first arrangement 
fuel consumption was .41 lbs./bhp/hr and 
net brake thermal efficiency 33 percent. 
The respective figures for the second ar- 
rangement were .34 lbs./bhp/hr and 40 
percent, and for the third 30 Ibs./bhp/hr 
and 45 percent. The third arrangement 
thus represented a 27 percent decrease in 
fuel consumption and an increase of al- 
most 50 per cent in net brake thermal 
efficiency. 

Further compounding studies are now 
being made with an Allison V-1710 engine 
in combination with a blowdown turbine. 

Considerable experimentation is also in 
process on triptane blends and other im- 
proved fuels for present day engines. In 
one comparative demonstration a Pratt & 
Whitney R-1830-75 engine in a B-24D 
Liberator was run up to 1300 bhp at 
2250 rmp and 56 in. manifold pressure, 
before detonation could be detected, with 
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100 octane fuel. The same engine was 
then switched over to a 20 per cent trip- 
tane blend and delivered 1540 bhp at 
2250 rpm and 67 in. manifold pressure 
before detonation could be detected. 

Another fuel research project which 
will become increasingly important to 
commercial operators in the immediate 
future is an investigation of fuel loss due 
to vaporization and foaming at altitude. 
On one B-29 experimental flight loss due 
to vaporization alone started at 15,000 ft. 
amounted to 450 out of approximately 
8,000 gal. at 25,000 ft, and 900 gals. at 
35,000 ft. Translated into payload this 
meant a loss of 2% tons at 35,000 ft. due to 
vaporization alone. To this must be added 
loss due to foaming which increases with 
rate of climb and the per cent capacity to 
which the tanks are filled. 


Three Possible Solutions 


Three possible solutions are now being 
investigated by NACA. These are cooling 
of fuel during flight by means of inter- 
coolers similar to those _ — Le 

ae of fuel on the gro 
emetiad of fuel tanks. An experi- 
mental ‘intercooler installation is now 
being made on a P-47 Thunderbolt. 

Turning to the gas turbine, NACA has 
done and is doing considerable work on 
both axial flow and cen compres- 
ser impellers, diffusers and collector rings, 
and pointed out that impeller efficiency 
has been improved from about 70 per 
cent in 1938 to about 83 at the present, 
with one combination having demon- 
strated 85 per cent efficiency in Navy 
tests. 

A second important turbine project 
from the commercial standpoint is re- 
search on thrust augmentation of jet 
turbines to overcome the problem of 
poor take-off and low altitude climb. 
Three methods have shown considerable 
promise, water-alcohol injection in com- 
bination with an adjustable tailpipe 
nozzle, combustion in the tailpipe, and 
what is known as the bleedoff method 
utilizing an auxiliary combustion chamber 
and nozzle plus water-alcohol injection. 

The first method has produced thrust 
increases of 40 per cent with the G-E 
I-16 engine used in the Bell P-59. The 
second method seems to hold the most 
promise for use with the new G-E TG- 
180 axial flow turbine still in the ex- 
perimental stage. The third method de- 
on the amount of water used, and 
i estimate that the take- 

P-80 could be reduced from 
cent with slightly.more than 
5 water per second. - 

A great deal of NACA’s research ac- 
tivity is being concentrated on advanced 
jet engines of the intermittent ram and 
ram type, for while such engines have 
little practical application at present, their 
possibilities for flight at supersonic speeds 
are unlimited. Investigation of the inter- 
mittent ram type has centered around 
the V-1 or buzz bomb engine which hod 
a thermal efficiency of only 3 per cent 
and a range of 120 mi, Attacking the 
rang: lem first, which was limited 
pri: y by the 20-min. life of the grid 
valves, NACA has developed a neoprene 
-oated grid which increases valve life 
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to more than 2 hours and potential range 
to 1,000 mi. 

Perhaps most interesting of all from 
the long range point of view is NACA 
research on the pure ram jet or athod 
which consists of nothing but a long tube, 
fuel inlets and a heat source to cause 
combustion. A 20 in. diameter engine 
of this type has already been tested in 
the 500 mph altitude wind tunnel, and 
as a result of these tests, Silverstein said 
that. a jet thrust of 5,000 Ibs. could be 
obtained at a 1.2 Mach number (1.2 times 
the speed of sound) although this goes 
down rapidly as the Mach number is 
lowered. Fuel consumption of the ram 
jet at lower Mach numbers, he said, is 
prohibitive, but at a 15 Mach number 
it is approximately 18 lbs./thrust hp./hr., 
and at over 2,0 Mach goes down to 8 
lbs./thrust hp./hr. with even greater 
economy possible at higher speed. 

Further investigation of the Athodyd is 
underway at present in NACA’s new 
supersonic wind tunnel which is now 
capable of testing at Mach numbers of 
13 to 3.2, depending on the throat used, 
and a second supersonic tunnel is under 
construction which will permit even 


higher speeds. 


Reverse Thrust Available 
In All Newest Hamiltons 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Division, 
United Aircraft Corp., revealed last fort- 
night that reverse thrust for aerodynamic 
braking will be available in all its new 
propeller types, including the latest im- 
proved Hydromatic models and _ the 
Super-Hydromatic. The only exception 
will be smaller size props for light air- 
craft. 

Installation of the reversing Hydro- 
matic requires two oil passages to the 
propeller through which controlled oil 
pressure may be directed in contrast to 
the single passage for propeller oil re- 
quired for previous Hydromatics. These 
passages are required in many current 
engines, Hamilton said, and have been 
incorporated in most new designs. 

Hamilton has been working on reverse 
thrust since 1935, javing flown a satis- 
factory reverse thrust prop of the counter- 
weight type in that year. Lack of de- 
mand, however, caused the development 
to lie dormant for the next eight years, 
although reversing with a Hydromatic 
was accomplished satisfactorily in 1941. 
In 1943 the development was taken up 
by the armed services, and the Army 
suc cssfully tested a prototype. Since 
then reversing Hydromatics have been 
flown extensively on an Army test ship 
- t Hartford, 

verse thrust Hamilton p llers 
have been specified recently i he 
Martin 202 and Consolidated 110 medium 
transports. 





Returns to American Express 


Lieutenant Colonel Louis Kelly of the Euro- 
pean division of the Army Transport Command 
has returned to the American Express Com- 
pany to direct the air transport division of 
the Company's world-wide travel service. 
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United Engineers Look 
For Early Use of Gas 


Turbines in Transports 


The gas turbine and propeller in com- 
bination seems particularly applicable in 
the immediate future for moderately 
large transport craft (75,000 lbs. or over) 
operating at cruising speeds above 300 
mph, according to R. D. Kelly, superin- 
tendent of development for United Air 
Lines. While Kelly made no statement 
as to dates, it has been reported un- 
Officially that United engineers believe 
gas turbine powered transports will be 
in service within four to five years. 

Kelly expressed the opinion that the 

as a principal source of power, 
has no transport utility unless and until 
it becomes advantageous to operate out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere, that the ram 
type of jet does not appear to have any 
potentials for commercial air transport 
because of its low efficiency and limited 
scope of operations, and that the gas 
turbine without propeller does not ap- 
pear suitable for airliners because it is 
efficient only at very high speeds and 
altitudes, because its fuel consumption is 
enormous, because its maximum range 
would be much less than that of pro- 
peller driven units, and because its flex- 
ibility of operation would be poor. How- 
ever, he did recommend in his study, 
prepared for United’s engineering depart- 
ment, that turbo-jet as well as turbine 
plus propeller development be watched 
closely. 

Kelly looks for continued development 
of the conventional reciprocating engine, 
and said that even in its present form 
it will probably predominate in the low 
altitude, lower speed operations, and that 
with development it will be an important 
factor in transport operations for some 
time to come. 


Conveyor Belt Discharges 
Entire Cargo of Plane 


A conveyor belt that ejects the en- 
tire cargo of a plane, to be parachuted 
to the ground, in less than seven seconds 
has been developed by the U. S. Rubber 
Co. in cooperation with aviation engi- 
neers. All packages land close together 
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G WEEPING WINGS back at angles of 60 degrees or more may provide the solution 
to the compressibility problem at supersonic speeds. The 60 degree angle distributes 
the shock waves at a mach number of 2, and an even more pronounced sweepback may 
achieve the same results at higher speeds if these are found necessary to penetrate 
the compressibility burble. 


A major disadvantage of direct fuel injection on the R-3350 for commercial 
operations, according to some engineers, is the high pressure of the fuel in the 
lines. A break in one of the lines, they say, would create a serious fire hazard. 
More practical solution to the R-3350 fuel distribution problem appears to be 
a new type spray bar and injection impeller developed by NACA at Cleveland, 
either of which will reduce fuel consumption by about 15 percent. 

















Waco Aircraft Co. does not intend to resume production of its prewar biplanes, 
Instead it is working on two new low-wing monoplanes—a two-place to sel] at around 
$2,500, and a four-place for around $5,000. 









Ice on a radio or radar antenna can cost as much as 200 hp, according to 
NACA Cleveland research. The solution for radio antenna seems to be to make 
them internal, but this can’t be done with many types of radar antenna. 


Work on the much neglected aircraft diesel is underway at the NACA Cleveland 
laboratories, although not much is being said about it. NACA is also working on two- 
cycle engines which appear to present some advantages for compounding. 


Best jet fuel found to date on a pounds per cubic volume basis is alpha methyl 
naphthalene, an aromatic. It is said to give 30 percent greater range than types 
now in -use, but still presents problems in the form of smoke and vaporization 
at altitude. 


Analine and fuming nitric acid have been used as propulsive agents in American 
rocket (Jato) units, but many engineers fee] that better results can be obtained with 
the hydrogen peroxide-permanganate combination used by the Germans to propel 
the Me 163 rocket fighter. 


North American has been showing unusual interest in Part 03 of the Civil Air 
Regulations dealing with airworthiness requirements for non-transport category 
aircraft, which may indicate that production of its new four-place lightplane 
is more imminent than has been indicated. 


One of the newer instruments developed by Kollsman is a Mach Meter. Connected 
with the airspeed indicator and altimeter, it gives a reading of the aircraft speed in 
relation to the speed of sound at that altitude, which is becoming increasingly importan' 
as a structural limitation. 


News of the Martin XB-48 six engined jet bomber has leaked out despite se- 
curity precautions, but it’s still only in the design stage. Boeing, too, is reported 
te be working on a similar aircraft, and it wouldn’t be too surprising if both 
ended up as military prototypes for future high speed transports. 





While the jet engines currently in use in this country are of the centrifugal type, 
future gas turbines will probably use the axial flow principle followed by the Germans. 








General Electric has an axial flow turbine in the experimental stage designated as the 
TG-180 which produces greater thrust than the I-16 but somewhat less than the I-40. 
Westinghouse will likewise announce an axial flow jet turbine in the near future 
designated as the 19-B. 


Mixed flow turbines, combining centrifugal and axial flow, are another decided 
possibility, although nobody has one “to talk about” at the present time. How- 
ever, the most efficient turbo-supercharger combination yet tested used a mixed 
flow impeller with a vaneless diffuser. 


The announcement of the Ryan FR-1 permits disclosure that much of the Navy's 
experimenta] work on conventional engine-jet combinations was cgnducted by Glen 
L. Martin Co. Martin has been flying a JM-1 (Navy B-26) with a jet turbine in 
tail for almost two years. . 


It would take 19 minutes to accelerate to 100,000 mph without exceeding 
4 gs, another 19 to decelerate, and total distance covered would be 32,000 mi., 
according to a leading engineer. What's more, the aircraft would have to have 
a shell 14 ft. thick to handle the temperatures created by friction. 


SYDNEY CARTER. 
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AiResearch Announces the 


CABIN PRESSURE REGULATOR 
OF THE FUTURE 
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THE END RESULT OF 10,000 
BUILT FOR A.A.F. PLANES 


Today AiResearch is manufacturing the Model 1 cabin 
pressure regulator for A.A.F. combat planes. It weighs less 
than eleven pounds. It is fully automatic and operates en- 
tirely on airflow without outside source of power. It is the 
only regulator ever put on a production line basis, and it 
has a record of no mechanical failures during operational 
or combat flight. This achievement is the result of pioneer- 
ing research for seven years. No other concern has built 
up such “know how” 


Tomorrow's Regulator—the AiResearch Model 21 is 
now available to all airplane manufacturers. Now ready for 
commercial use, it is the result of experience gained through 
thousands of hours in wartime operation. It is stl simpler 
in construction, easier to maintain and revolutionary in its 
performance. Weighing only 74 pounds total, it will pro- 
vide airline passengers with any desired pressurized cabin 
condition in absolute safety. Devices for heating, cooling 
and air conditioning are included as a package. 





The AiResearch Model 21 regula- 

tor is equipped with an electric- 

ally operated cabin altitude 

selector and rate of change con- 

trol—the two being synchronized. 

The cabin altitude selector 

(right hand knob on the box) 

affords selection of the altitude pressure to be maintained 
within the airplane cabin. 


When the change is completed, the regulator “levels off” 
and maintains a constant pressure within the cabin until 
reset. In this way the pressure within the airplane can be 
increased or decreased at any time during flight at a rate 
low enough to provide ample passenger comfort. 

The rate of change control provides a means of regulating 
the speed with which the change in altitude takes place. 








AiResearch — manufacturers of AIR CONTROL equipment 
Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems ¢ Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Temperature Control Systems 
Engine Intercooling Syst * Automatic Exit Flap Control! Systems 
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CAB Removes Fixed Numerical 
Stalling Speed Limitations 


Separate Cargo Category 
For Transport Ruled Out 


HE Civi] Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night decided to eliminate fixed nu- 
merical stalling speed limits and not to 
establish a separate cargo category for 
transport aircraft at this time. 

The decision followed extensive hear- 
eg on peogeees changes in Part 04 of 

Civil Air Regulations, establishing 
pel requirements for transport 
category aircraft. 

In removing the stall speed limitations, 
the Board explained that its action was 
based in part on the fact that “limits es- 
tablished by regulation have advanced 
progressively as it became clear that the 
previously existing limit was imposing a 
serious handicap on Sere for maximum 
performance and efficie 

“Since the institution va airworthiness 
regulation in the U. S. in 1926 the maxi- 
mum allowed stalling speed has been 
raised progressively from 50 mph to 80 
mph. The maximum allowed by regula- 
tion has been kept reasonably in step 
with the maximum that a designer would 
have found desirable to use, even had 
there been no regulatory compulsion.” 

Other of the Board’s actions in its de- 
cision included: 

(1) All minimum ‘rate of climb require- 
ments in the cruising configuration, whether 
with all engines operating or with one or 
two engines stopped, and for both type cer- 
tification and operating requirements, shall 
be met with the cow! flaps set for adequate 
engine cooling under the “standard hot-day 


condition.” 

(2) There shall be a minimum rate of 
climb in the cruising configuration with all 
engines operating at maximum continuous 
power which shall be a function of the 


stalling speed. 

(3) There shall be a minimum rate of 
climb with one engine inoperative in the 
cruising configuration at 5,000 feet as a basis 
for type certification which shall vary with 
the gross weight of the airplane as follows: 

0.02 Vse\—up to 40,000 pounds, varying 
linearly to 0.04 Vse*? at 60,000 pounds, and 

0.04 Vso? above 60,000 pounds. 

(4) For airplanes with 4 or more engines 
— shall be a minimum rate of climb in 

aa ty configuration with 2 engines 
ielinoettes "abe with maximum continuous 
power on the remaining engines. 

(5) Clear and distinctive stall warning shall 
Be apparent to pilot at a speed at least 5 
percent above the stalling speed with flaps 
and landing gear in any position and in 
either straight or turning flight. The warn- 
img may be furnished through the aero- 
dynamic qualities of the airplane, by a suit- 
able instrument, or in any equivalent 
fashion which will give clearly distinguish- 
able indications under all conditions of 
flight that are to be expected in airline op- 
erations 


(6) Aircraft may be certificated at a take- 
off weight not in excess of 105 percent of 
the landing weight without means for 
dumping fuel. Higher take-off weights not 
in excess of 130 percent of the landing 
weight may be authorized provided it tis 
possible to jettison fuel 20 as to reduce the 
weight to the landing weight at a rate of 
one percent of the weight per minute. 

The | said new regulations 
would be effective optionally as of the 
date of their adoption, and that compli- 


ance would be mandatory for types of 
which the prototype is first flown on or 
after Jan. 1, 1948, except in those cases 
where the CAA finds that the design was 
well advanced at the time of adoption of 
the new regulations and that the subse- 
quent delay was beyond the manufac- 
turer’s control. 

With respect to the cargo category, the 
Board held that there was “lack of con- 
vincing evidence in justification of two 
separate standards of airworthiness for 
passenger and cargo aircraft. 

Following is the text of the Board’s an- 
nouncement with respect to the “most 
significant factors upon which it based its 
decision to eliminate a fixed stalling speed 
limit:” 

(a) The evolution of aircraft design, from 
the very beginning, has included a steady 
increase in stalling speed from approximate- 
ly 30 mph in the original Wright airplane to 
nearly 70 mph in the DC-3, most used of 
modern transport airplanes. 

(b) Even where there is no regulatory 
limit on stalling speed, as in military air- 
craft or in the practice of other countries 
than the United States, there has been no 
tendency for stalling speed to increase 
abruptly. As advances in the art of air- 
craft and powerplant design have made it 
possible to increase the economically realiz- 
able cruising speed, the stalling speed has 
increased less rapidly than in direct pro- 
portion to the cruising speed. 

(c) Since the institution of airworthiness 
regulation in the United States in 1926 the 
maximum allowed stalling speed has been 
raised progressively from 50 mph to 80 mph 
The maximum allowed by regulations has 
been kept reasonably in step with the maxi- 
mum that a designer would have found de- 
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sirable to use, even had there been no regu- 
latory compulsion. The limits established 
by regulations have been advanced pro- 
gressively as it became clear that the pre- 
viously existing limit was imposing a serious 
handicap on design for maximum perform- 
ance and efficiency. 

(ad) Notwithstanding these increases in 
stalling speed, the safety of air transport 
operations has shown a steady and rapid 
advance. The average safety record of the 
domestic airlines of the U. S. for the past 
five years has been approximately 15 times 
as good as that for the years 1929-31 and ap- 
proximately 4 times as good as that for 
1934-37. 

(e) Wartime experience has included the 
use of large transport aircraft at weights 
that have given them stalling speeds sub- 
stantially beyond the maximum heretofore 
allowed by the regulations. The safety 
record in operating such aircraft has been 
excellent. 

(f) Irrespective of the stalling speed of a 
particular type of aircraft in alr carrier 
service, operating limitations will continue 
to be imposed by the CAA with respect to 
ceiling and visibility minimums, airport 
runway length, navigation facilites, and so 
forth, which will take proper account of 
the actual stalling speed as well as all 
other pertinent factors relating to the par- 
ticular aircraft involved. 

(g) Certain other requirements with 
respect to minimum climb are bcing intro- 
duced into the regulations which will be 
compensating factors in case of actual in- 
creases in stalling speed. Two of these, 
namely, minimum rate of climb with all 
engines operating and minimum rate of 
climb with two engines inoperative for air- 
craft with 4 or more engines are stated as 
functions of the actual stalling speed, hence, 
the required rates will increase with any in- 
crease in stalling speed. A third require- 
ment also stated as a function of the stall- 
ing speed provides for a minimum en route 
rate of climb with one engine inoperative. 
While this basic requirement has been in 
the regulations heretofore the minimum 
value will now increase with an increase in 
size of the aircraft. Since larger aircraft 
typically have relatively higher stall speeds 
this modification will also tend to serve as & 
compensating factor. 





ATSC Reports Successfu! Launching 
Of Lightplanes from Suspended Cable 


Landing gear of the Army’s “grass- 
hopper” fleet need never touch the 
ground, except for refueling, overhauling, 
or parking, through use of a portable rig 
for landing and launching lightplanes 
from a suspended steel cable, the Air 


Technical Service Command reveals. 
Known as the “Brodie System,” the de- 
vice was invented by Capt. James H. 
Brodie, stationed at Wright Field with 
the ATSC engineering division’s equip- 
ment laboratory. Capt. prot hes been 


Bs") 





awarded the Legion of Merit for his de- 
velopment. 

The Brodie apparatus consists of a loop 
suspended from a taut, horizontal cable. 
A lightplane snags the loop with an 
overhead hook, and a friction brake grad- 
ually halts it as the plane rolls down 
the cable. 

“Any pilot capable of handling a plane 
in normal flight can land and take off 
from the Brodie rig with a minimum of 
training,” explains Flight Officer Raymond 
Gregory, ATSC test pilot. 


Brodie System in Operation 
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Strong Industry Advocated In Case of Emergency 


Navy’s Hensel Speaks 
Before House Group 


[t IS ESSENTIAL that a healthy and 

strong aviation industry shall continue 
to exist in peacetime to serve as a basis 
for expansion in case of another emer- 
gency, H. Struve Hensel, assistant secre- 
tary of the Navy, told the House Navy 
Affairs Committee last fortnight in out- 
lining the Navy’s surplus policies. 

The Navy submitted a list of 126 in- 
dustrial plants and shipyards to be de- 
clared surplus and Hensel said that an- 
other list of. 58 government-owned plants 
must await disposal upon completion of 
war production. Some of the latter, he 
said, present special disposal problems 
involving their maintenance in readiness 
in the event of need. 

“The Department prefers to have these 
plants sold or leased for civilian use, but 
under cific arrangements that will kee 
the facilities in readiness,” Hensel stated. 
“Failing this, consideration will then be 
given to their retention in standby.” 

“The Bureau of Aeronautics has never 
relied in any substantial way upon its 
own manufacturing facilities for fulfilling 
its needs. It has always felt, and still 
does feel, that it should rely upon a 
strong and healthy industry both for re- 
search arid development and also for fill- 
ing its praduction requirements. 


“With the exception of the Brewster 
plant at Johnsville, Pa., which is now a 
part of the Naval Air Material Center, 
and a part of the General Motors Eastern 
Aircraft facility at Trenton, N. J., the 
Bureau does not intend to retain as a part 
of the permanent Shore Establishment 
any of the industrial facilities which it 
sponsored during the war. The Naval 
aircraft factory at Philadelphia is the only 
manufacturing establishment that is part 
of the Shore Establishment under the 
cognizance of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

“It is the intention of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics that the privately operated 
industrial facilities which it sponsored 
shall be sold or leased to private indus- 
try. Under the terms of Surplus Prop- 
erty Board regulations, the actual sale 
or lease must, in most cases, be handled 
by the RFC. In line with its desires to 
dispose of the government-owned plants 
which it sponsored during the war, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has already de- 
termined that 53 complete plants are sur- 
plus to the needs of the existing aircraft 
program. 

“The Bureau of Aeronautics as a tem- 
porary measure to protect existing air- 
craft programs, has not as yet declared 
surplus to its needs certain facilities in- 
cluded in the second list. Except as 
noted above, it intends to continue the 
facilities contracts under which these 
plants were built and operated only to 
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the extent necessary to assure fulfillment 
of present production programs. It is 
hoped that in due course the contractors 
now operating these plants will be en- 
abled to purchase or lease such of the 
plants as they will need to meet future 
aircraft requirements. It is essential that 
a healthy and strong aviation industry 
shall continue to exist in peacetime to 
serve as a basis for expansion in case of 
another emergency. It is highly desira- 
ble, therefore, that as many as possible of 
the plants that are excess to the peace- 
time requirements of Naval Aviation 
should be sold or leased to aircraft manu- 
facturers.” 

Under questioning, Hensel said the 
Navy did not consider the Naval Air- 
craft factory at Philadelphia as a good 
yardstick. He said the Navy had re- 
ceived so many cost figures in connection 
with war time production that future 
contracts would probably be let on the 
basis of price investigation and on a 
competitive basis. 


New Manufacturing Unit 


Created at Lockheed 


Creation of a separate manufacturing 
unit within the main Burbank factories of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation to speed 
output of transport airplanes needed for 





Prudden 


Dollmeyer 


commerciz] airlines service was announced 
today by L. M. Bach, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

George H. Prudden, works manager of 
Factory A directing production of Con- 
stellation military transports, B-17 heavy 
bombers and Navy medium bombers dur- 
ing the war years, becomes works manager 
of the new unit, to be known as Factory 
C. His assistant will be H. Van Streain. 

W. G. Dollmeyer, succeeds Pruiden as 
works manager of Factory A, with M. E. 
Maurer as assistant. Dollmeyer will have 
charge of production of the Cons‘ellation 
and a still-secret Navy plane. 

Prudden’s new duties will include super- 
vision of production of a new large long- 
range transport. Details of the plane 
have not yet been announced. 


To Scrap C-W, Bell, GM Surpluses 

Surplus war materials, approximating $50,- 
000,000 in value, in the Buffalo, N. Y., plants 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Bell Aircraft Corp., 


and G. M. Chevrolet Division are to be 
scrapped, according to the Air Technical 
Service Command. Value of equipment at 


the two Curtiss-Wright plants there, used 
for production of C-46’s alone, is estimated 
to exceed $25,000,000. 
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From advanced trainess to trans- 
ports and heavy bombers more 
than half of all U.S. warplanes in 
the fight were powered with de- 
pendable Pratt & Whitney engines. 
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Bell’s Administrative, 
Operating Functions 


Realigned for Postwar 


Aircraft Corp., last fortnight re- 
aligned its administrative and operating 
functions to adapt its eee for 

commercial and military work. 
Lawrence D. president, said that 
while the previous organization was dic- 
tated by war requirements, the new or- 
ganization is streamlined for fog wages 
business operation. Highlights of the re- 


alignment include: 
(1) Consolidation into ome operating unit 
of the Niagara frontier division, which pre- 
viously manufactured all of Bell's fighter 
planes, and the corporate staff—which had 
administrative S aepemben of all of Bell’s 
divisions in Buffalo area and elsewhere. 
(2) Creation of an executive committee, 
with Bell as chairman... Other members are 


including those per- 


cial operations of the company. 
(3) Creation of a manufacturing depart- 
ment, with Lester Benson as manager. The 


manufacturing department will produce all 
things to be manufactured in the Bell plant 
including airplanes, helicopters and com- 
mercial items. 


(4) Appointment of David G. Forman as 
manager of helicopter operations. 

(5) Appointment of Leston P. Paneuf, sec- 
retary of the corporation, as administrative 
assistant to the president. Other depart- 
ments which will report to Bell are the per- 
sonnel department, planning and coordina- 
tion department, public relations depart- 
ment, quality department, and legal depart- 
ment. 

In announcing the realignment, Bell said: 
“Now that the war is over and production 
contracts for war material have been term- 
inated, it is time to consolidate our activi- 
ties and put into effect our peacetime plans. 
The government military aircraft program 
will now be directed toward research and 
development as additional quantities of cur- 
rent types of production aircraft are no 
longer meeded. Accordingly, this company 
will intensify its experimental and develop- 
ment program on military aircraft and spe- 
clalized devices relating thereto. Also, it is 
now possible to inaugurate a substantial 
helicopter production program along with 
our increased experimental and development 
efforts in this field. The realignment and 
consolidation of functions announced here- 
with are designed to eliminate wnnercery 
duplications and to facilitate development, 
manufacture and sale of Our peaciume 
products.” The realignment primarily affects 
operations and administrations in the Buf- 
falo area where Bell’s principal activities 
are being consolidated. The plants in Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Marietta, Ga., will function 
under the general supervision of corpora- 
tion officers. 
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Cartwright 


Ryan Peters 
Alvin ®. Adams, vice president and director of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., has resigned 
t Jevote full time to the management of Alvin 

Adams and Associates; West Coast manufac 
turers’ representative. 

Harold H. Taylor, Air Service 
has been appointed to the sales department of 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp 

Capt. James Lund and C. P. Collins, former 

members of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion's flight department at San Diego, have joined 
Convair's sales organization. 

Leonard C. Doolittle has 
dustrial hose sales engineer of 
Co. He has just returned from three years’ 
with the AAF. 

Edward S. Evans, Jr. has been elected president 
of Evans Products Co. to succeed his father, the 
late E. S. Evans. Prewitt Semmes, secretary and 
general counsel of the company, has been elected 
@ member of the board. 

Lou R. Crandall has been elected a director of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., succeeding the late Charles 
W. Loose, who was vice president and director. 

Herman Wiseman, industrial relations director 
for Rohr Aircraft Corp., has resigned to enter pri 
vate business. 

Joseph F. McCarthy, controller of United Aircraft 


Command pilot 


been appointed in 
the Weatherhead 
service 


Corp., has been elected finance chairman. William 
R. Robbins, general accountant, has been elected 
controller. 


James M. Riddle, of the Aviation Section of RCA 
Victor Division, has been named chairman of the 
committee on aircraft radio of the Aviation Dis 
tributors and Manufacturers Association. 

Col. H. H. Cartwright, who recently returned from 
active duty in the European and Mediterranean 
theatres of war, has been named assistant to Al- 
fred Marchev, president of Republic Aviation Corp. 

William F. Peters, former manager of the Aircraft 


Wer Production Council (West Coast), has been 
named resident attorney of Menasco Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


George F. Ryan has been appointed director of 


sales of Engineering and Research Corp. Untii 
recently, he was a major in the Air Transport 
Command. 





Collins 


Evans 


Lund 





Hughes H-4 Aileron Tested 

Hughes Aircraft Co. announces that proof 
tests on the last large part of the Hughes H-4 
flying boat, world’s largest airplane, have been 
completed with test of the huge aileron. The 
aileron, measuring almost 72 feet and weigh- 
ing 1550 pounds, is practically three times the 
size of the aileron used on the B-29. Sus- 
pended from five heavy chain hoists, five long 
cradles were loaded with 2600 sand bags 
weighing 10 pounds each to make the test. 
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Lockheed’s Aircraft Orders Total $213,000,000 


103 Constellations 
Ordered by 8 Lines 


OCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. has 

military and commercial aircraft 
erders on hand totaling $213,000,000 and 
conditional commercial contracts amount- 
ing to between 40 and $50.000,000, Robert 
E Gross, Lockheed president, said in 
an interim report to stockholders. 

A total of 103 Lockheed Constellations, 
delivery of which is to start Oct. 1, have 
been ordered by eight major airlines. 
The purchasers, whose total commitment 
amounts to $75,500,000, include: American 
Export Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, TWA, 
Pan American, Panagra, French Govern- 
ment Airlines, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
and KNILM Royal Netherlands Indies 
Airlines. 

TWA, first to order the Constellation 
and collaborator in its development, is 
to receive the first deliveries, Gross stated. 
Delivery of the first plane was scheduled 
SK ty 1, (See American AVIATION, 

-) 

Lockheed plans to produce for immedi- 
ate delivery some 68 military type Con- 
stellations, modified and refined for air- 
line service. 

Two other models, the Constitution, of 
which no details have yet been announced, 
and the Saturn twin-engined feeder liner, 
have been ordered conditionally by a 
number of lines in an aggregate’ amount 
of approximately $46,300,000, Gross stated. 

Military contracts now continuing after 
termination of all orders for P-38 Light- 
ning Fighters, PV2 Harpoon patrol bomb- 
ers, C-69 Constellations and B-17 Flying 
Fortress bombers, leave Lockheed a back- 
log of military work totaling $137,606,272. 

Reviewing the company’s operations for 
the six month period ending June 30, 
1945, Gross reported sales for the half 
year including costs and fees on cost- 

us-a-fixed-fee contracts amounting to 

189,619. Net income was $1,510,421. 

Working capital at the end of 
period was reported in excess of $32,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately $8,- 
500,000 over the figure reported for Dec. 
31, 1944. This increase, Gross explained, 
is principally attributable to the refund 
of excess profits taxes in the amount of 
$5,850,000 which was made available as a 
result of the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945. 


$10,000,000 Offering by PCA 

Twelve prominent financial institutions will 
underwrite the $10.000.000 public offering of 
-year convertible income debentures which 
tonstitutes the recently announced financing 
Program of PCA. Proceeds of the offering 
will be used by PCA to meet the cost of a 
fleet of four-engined super-transport planes 
Row on order and for ground installations in 
connection with proposed expansion of service. 


SEC Exemption Favors PCA 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has exempted from the provisions of Section 
10 (f) of the Investment Company Act of 

the purchase at the public offering price 
by National Aviation Corp. of not to exceed 
000 principal amount of the Convertible 
Income Debentures proposed to be issued by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. The offer- 
is to be underwritten by a group of 
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underwriters, two of whom are the firms of 
Hornblower and Weeks. N. Y., and Paine, 
Webber, Jackson and Curtis, N. Y. Two di- 
rectors of National Aviation Corp. are part- 
ners in firms. 


Vote on New AVCO Issue 

Aviation Corp. stockholders will meet Oct. 
18 to vote on a proposal to authorize a new 
issue of 500.000 shares of no par preferred 
stock and to increase the authorized $3 par 
capital stock from 7.500.000 shares to 10.000.000 
shares. Capital stock will be redesignated as 
common stock. About $15,000.000 new capital 
is expected to be raised from early sale of 
300,000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
This will be offered first to holders of 5.,- 
793.513 outstanding capital shares on the basis 
of one share for each 20 shares outstanding. 
Financing proceeds would be applied against 
bank loans which were principally incurred 
during the recent acquisition of about 88% 
of Crosley Corp.'s common stock. 


Two Northrop Dividends 

At a meeting of the Northrop Aircraft 
board of directors October 3, two dividends 
of 25 cents each were declared. The first 
dividend of 25 cents is payable on October 
17, 1945 to stockholders on record as of 
October 10, 1945. The second dividend of 
25 cents ts payable on January 2, 1946 to 
stockholders on record as of December 15, 
1945. These two dividends, totaling 50 cents 
per share, are the same as those paid on 
October 17, 1944 and January 5, 1945. 


No Lockheed Merger With C-W 

Reports that Curtiss-Wright Corp. might 
merge with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. were de- 
scribed as “just rumors” to Curtiss-Wright 
stockholders at the annual meeting Sept. 26 
in. Wilmington, Del. President Guy W. 
Vaughan said all stockholders will be advised 
in ample time if any such steps are under- 
taken. 


AVYCO Controls Implement Firm 


Purchase of controlling interest in New 
Idea, Inc., manufacturers of farm machinery 
and implements, has been contracted by the 
Aviation Corp., according to Victor Emanuel, 
chairman of the board of Avco. Under terms 
of the purchase, Avco will acquire in excess 
of 50% of New Idea’s 272,000 ou shares 
at a price of $30 a share. 


Report of Garrett Corp. 


Position of The Garrett Corp. and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Company of Arizona, Inc., as a re- 
sult of war contract terminations, has been 
summarized by J. C. Garrett, president. 

War contract cancellations received by the 
manufacturing division of the Corporation, 
including its Arizona subsidiary, totaled ap- 
proximately $36,.000.000. The consolidated 
backlog of unfilled orders on hand today is 
slightly in excess of $3,500,000. This figure 
includes both government and commercial 
contracts. a substantial part of which is for 
experimental work on which it is expected 
the profit margin will be small. 

The Arizona subsidiary. a wholly owned 
DPC facility, now engaged exclusively in ex- 
perimental work, is not expected to be re- 
quired beyond the time necessary for com- 
pletion of this backlog and the government 
has been notified accordingly. 

All divisions of the corporation have been 
geared to a normal peacetime operation. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company. the Los 
Angeles manufacturing division. will center its 
efforts on development and production of heat 
transfer products and specialized high alti- 
tude equipment for commercial aircraft, such 
as developed by them for military use during 
the war. 


‘Solar Backlog $10,000,000 


After War Cancellations 


Solar Aircraft Co. now has a backlog, 
after cancellations, of about ten million 
dollars, half in jet engine parts business 
and half in exhaust assemblies whi 
prior to the war, accounted for 95% 
Solar’s business. At the ending of the 
fiscal year, April 30, the company’s jet 
business still] comprised only 1% of its 
volume of $29,000,000. 

Currently entering the gas turbine field 
as well, Solar is working on parts for 
three jet engines, largest of which is 
being made by the Allison division of 
General Motors and General Electric for 
the Lockheed P-80. The same companies 
are producing a smaller jet engine for 
the Ryan Aeronautical Company's Fire- 
ball and the Bell P-59. The third engine 
is an Allis-Chalmers model scheduled for 
an unannounced craft. 


Public Relations Budget Cut 


Consolidated Vultee, at the last board of di- 
rector’s meeting, is reported to have slashed 
its public relations budget to an annual figure 
near $50,000. Hill & Knowlton t direc- 
tors at the Fort Worth. Tex... New Orleans, 
La.. and San Diego, Calif.. divisions, along 
with the Convair Washington, D. C., repre- 
sentative have been dropped, according to 
first reports. 
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YOUR PRODUCT 


Be sure to provide your Sales- 
men with the most fundamen- 
tal tool of their profession . . . 


SALES TRAINING 


e Successful salesmen know how to 
bring the three sides of the above 
sales triangle together ... We have 
spent two years developing a pro- 
gram to show Aviation salesmen how 
to do it... May we tell you about it? 


Aviation Institute of 
Professional Sales Training 
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Combat Pilots Training With PAA—Four veterans of combat flying are shows 














with Capt. Lewis Lindsey, chief pilot of § one’ 
Pan American Airways, as they began training recently as junior Pilots for Pan America® “By 
Left to right—Lt. Frederic Vanderhoof, Lt. Franz Ibisch, Lindsey, Lt. Dale Higgins, and Unit 
Lt. Alan E. Davis. _ 
cial 
Classified Aduertising 
D - Immediate openings are AVIATION POSITION DESIRED: Veterm 
avaLable with a leading commercial] airline Naval Aviator, seven years experience in ses 
for men with at least one year’s experience Planes and landplanes, single and mult 
in aircraft engineering and draiting. State engine, desire> permanent position. Forme 
qualifications in letter. Box 453, American commanding officer; practical experience & ners 
Aviation, American Building, Washington 4, aviation administration, maintenance, up eC 
D. C. keep, repair, and servicing. Executive ani appe 
organizational ability; initiative, resourceful- influ 


Maintenance and flight engineering man 
A & E license. Airline maintenance experience 
including supérvisory. Also 2000 hours over- 
seas flight engineering time. Desires either 
maintenance or operations giving opportunity 
for advancement. Box 451, American Avia- 
tion, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


ness, and progressiveness. BS degree Aero 
nautical Administration, including two yean Bu 
aero engineering; practical engineering e- 
perience. Age 30. Married. Excellent health 
Your inquiries invited. Box 454, Americal 
Aviation, American Building, Washington 4 
D. Cc 





Captain of Global Aircraft Now Available. 
Have served since 1941 with Royal Air Force 
Ferry Command as Senior Captain and Navi- 
gator in command of reinforcement aircraft, 
land aoe gs Command duties brought fa- 


South Pacific, 
North Atlantic, Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
Greenland, Iceland, England, Caribbean, 
South America, Africa, Mediterranean, Mid- 


East and India. 


Graduate U.S.S.M.A. Twenty years flying 
experience, 8000 hours. Navigator, D.R. and 
Celestial. Extensive work Aerial Mapping and 
Instruction. Ratings include certification on 
single and multi-engined aircraft, land and 
sea; Instruments. 








Qualified for connection in following ca- 
Pacities: Aeronautical consultant: Manager 
of corporation aviation divisions (establish- 
ment and operation); Command of inter- 
continental aircrait. Age 40. Box 452, Ameri- 
can Aviation, American Building, Washington 

D. C. 





Commercial pilot. 3 years ATC. Honorable 
discharge, instrument, instructors and 0-6600 
HP ratings. Vast experience 3400:00 total as 
pilot. 1200:00 C-54’s, 990:00 C-87. 160 actual 
instrument, 600:00 nite two years North 
Atlantic. Localizer and GCA experience, no 
accidents, taree years pre-war ftiying. Good 
habits and appearance. Desire position to 
utilize. my experience. Cletus Zimmerman, 
7307 Kaywood Drive, Dallas 9, Texas. 





Wanted a pilot with some air line pilot 
experience to represent a _ well-established 
employee-representing organization. This is 
not a fiying position. Executive work only 
with some travel. Employer-employee rela- 
tlons handling ability necessary. Veteran pre- 
ferred. Box 449, American Aviation, American 
Bullding, Washington 4, D. C. 
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PERSONABLE ENGINEER: Aeronautical 
graduate. Familiar research transport 
aircraft and technical writing. Manufactur 
ing, airline experience, maintenance, opera 
tions. Administrative, writing, sales ability 
Desires position in engineering sales, writing, 
or as technical consultant for aviation of To 
non-aviation industry. Box 455, Americal . 
—. American Building, Washington 4 





ACCOUNTANT. Assistant Revenue AG 
countant for an airline. Male, 25 to 38 yeat 
of age, five years passenger revenue exper 
lence with transportation company, account’ 
ing education, supervisory ability. Sta 
qualifications in letter. Box 456, Ameri 
aoe American Bullding, Washington 
D. C. 








Opportunity with future wanted by inac 
tive Liberator combat pilot, former bas 
instructor, newspaper reporter with one ye 
college. Age 25, married, good charactet 
background and references. Box 458, Amer 
can Aviation, American Building, Washing 
ton 4, D. C. 


FEEDER AIRLINE APPLICANTS. Exper 
fenced man who has bullt three extensive 
exhibits showing Public Convenience ané 
Necessity, operational plan, cost details, etc. 
for presentation to proper Governmental 
agency, available with qualified assistants t 
build cases for feeder applicants in certail 
areas of nation. Can furnish sample exhibité 
of work which speak for themselves. Writ 
Box 457, American Aviation, American Bulld- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 





WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, all 
kinds, even Ingersolls, highest prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razora ; 
cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailedg 2€SS | 
promptly. Lowe's Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1 
Mo. 
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